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“Because I tossed 
and turned all night, |i 














my doctor started me on Postum 





“You know how it is, sometimes you just don’t sleep righ 
Take me, I was tired at night, but I couldn’t seem to sett 
down. Began to get me down, I’ll tell you. 


‘Finally, I went to the doctor. He said sometimes this 
be caused by too much coffee. Some people just can’t tak 
all the caffein in coffee, especially at certain times. He sug 
gested I switch to Postum, told me Postum was 100! 
coffee-free—couldn’t keep anyone awake. 





“So, I started drinking Postum. I liked it—and I liked tg" 
way I slept and felt. Why don’t you give Postum a try? You . 
like it, too—and so will your family.” N 


is 100% coffee-free rp 


Another fine product of Genera! Foods 
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THE COVER, “The Newborn,” is the 
work of Georges de la Tour, a French 
painter who was completely forgotten 
shortly after his death in 1652 until only 
a few decades ago. 

During his lifetime, however, la Tour 
was sufficiently famous to be appointed 
painter to King Louis XIII of France. 
But when King Louis XIV ascended the 
throne, his taste for the grandiose and 
the classical swept la Tour from the 
scene. 

As the result of two exhibitions—one 
at the Louvre in 1934; the other at the 
Chicago Art Institute in 1936—Georges 
de la Tour was “rediscovered” and 
quickly accepted as one of the great 
names in art. Symbols by which la Tour 
may be recognized are the candle or 
torch, often shaded by a small translu- 


cent hand; and eyes veiled partly or 


completely by eyelids. In “The New- 
born,” the virgin is seen as a humble 
Lorraine peasant holding her child in 
reverence and in wonder. 

On pages 15 and 17 are two other 
great Nativity scenes painted by Dutch 
and Flemish artists at about the same 
time as “The Newborn.” All three have 
made use of the dramatic “spotlight” 
effect developed by the Italian painter 
Caravaggio. 


Henry Kuizenga 


Henry Kuizenga (above), author of the 
provocative Christmas article, The 
Housing Problem in Bethlehem, page 
13, is pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


One of the most courageous Christian 
leaders of our time is Germany’s Otto 
Dibelius, Bishop of Berlin, and co-presi- 
dent of the World Council of Churches. 
British author Cecil Northcott, who 
wrote P.L.’s recent sketch on the Church 
of Scotland’s John Baillie, is also the 
author of Dibelius—Watchman of 
East and West, page 18. 




































SOUNDING BOARD 
COEMAR Symbol 


« Acclaim attended change of the name 
of the Board of Foreign Missions to the 
Commission on Ecumenical Mission and 
| Relations. The purpose explained at the 
| General Assembly was that this name 
|would more accurately convey the na- 
‘ture of this organization and its work. 

| In the November 1, 1958, issue of 
| PRESBYTERIAN Lire, however, we are 
informed that the new commission will 
be called “COEMAR.” Whatever the 
faults of the use of “Foreign Missions,” 
[the term] could never be as foreign as 
this new name or nearly as obscure. After 
a few months, our people will not know 
“COEMAR’” from “commissar,” “sonar,” 
“radar,” or “Graybar.” They may even 
wonder what dealings we have at Cape 
Canaveral with the “Committee on 
Ejaculatory Missiles and Radiation.” 
The dollars you invest in Presbyterian Come back, little Sheba! 

Annuities will yield a TRIPLE value to —WALLACE W. C1pss 
you. Pastor, The Hollis Presbyterian Church 

First, you'll receive a guaranteed Hollis, New York 
lifetime income amounting to as much 
as 7.4%, depending on your age. 

Second, you'll enjoy savings on taxes. 

Third, you will receive dividends of 
happiness and satisfaction, knowing 
that you are helping te advance the 
Kingdom of God through the work of 
our Church. 

The Presbyterian Annuities plan, 
sponsored for more than 70 years by 
the Church Boards, is secured by the 
integrity of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. 

Write for complete information on 
how your money can pay you TRIPLE 
DIVIDENDS through Presbyterian Annui- 
ties. 


You'll Get 
TRIPLE 
DIVIDENDS 


from 


PRESBYTERIAN 
ANNUITIES 








We plead guilty-in-part to Mr. 
Gibbs’s telling comments on COEMAR. 
But in our own defense, let us say: 

COEMAR will be used in a story only 
'after the full name of the Commission 

has been used at least once. 

Witness the importance such phrases 
|as UNESCO, NATO, and UNICEF hold 
for us today. Surveys have shown that 
|more people know what the symbols 
stand for than know the actual names of 
|the organizations. We give our readers 
both name and symbol. 
—TueE Eprrors 





ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


® Guaranteed income for life up te 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


® Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 


| Missionary Seeks Equipment 


ore © « Communion sets and choir gowns, 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. | . 
|used or new, are needed by the Came- 


@ Proven security—ne worry—no risk. | : . 
© No legal fees—no medical examination-no age 'roun for its newly established Church 
imit. 


|and for the little village churches of the 
| leprosy colonies. 

These can be sent to Mrs. Frank 
|W. Newman, B.P. 31, Elat, Ebolo- 
wa, Cameroun, West Africa. Parcel post 
rate, 49¢ for the first pound, 26¢ for 


@ Income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 


MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


New York 10, N.Y 





156 Fifth Avenue * 


] 1 om interested in Presbyterian Annuities. ! 

| an aD » My Hy ~ Decne 1! weeld | each additional pound, Weight limit per 
! month day year 'carton, twenty-two pounds, Customs 
: At Or ieesdal tena tnine ; | declarations may be secured from any 
} Commission on Ecumenical Mission . | post office. Packages containing used 
| C) Seard of Chutetion Bdscation ; | Cquipment should be so marked in order 
| Please send me free booklet explaining alldetoils ; to avoid duty. Givers might send Mrs. 
TA Re ORE ! | Newman an air mail letter stating date 
UNIS aaa lof mailing, number of packages, and 
LY rns SOG ne sa-ss-se J | contents. 
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O Come, 
Let Us Adore Him 


by Frederick A. Roblee 


rectors 
d suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of 
Be heavenly host praising God and saying, “Glory to 
Bod in the highest, and on earth peace among men with 
Wom he is pleased!” (Luke 2:13, 14) 


oTiceE the order in which Luke, who had come to 
ow the power of Christ’s matchless life, set down the 
ssage of the angels: “glory to God” and then “on 

peace. * Quite likely if we moderns were writing, 
Beould put “peace” before “glory to God.” 
Invariably we begin with ourselves—our needs, our 
sires, and how we are going to benefit. It is likely 
would say: “Peace on earth and in our hearts; yes, 
is is needed, this is important. Maybe God can be of 
ne benefit to us. We may as well give him a chance.” 
we say this, we miss the point and the blessing as 
ll. 
The great thing in a Christian’s life is to stand before 
xl with the deepest reverence and wonder. Unless 
d until the joy of adoration—the adoration of God 
aself—breaks through our excessive preoccupation 
fh our own thoughts and desires, we simply will not 
derstand or have the experience of coming into the 
ence of God. The highest reaches of religious ex- 
ience will remain for us an enigma. We must come 
B® worship God for no other reason than the fact that 
eeies MP is God; and we must commit ourselves to Christ for 
) other reason than the fact that he is the Lord. 
Early in his discipleship, Peter came to Jesus and 
ocot maid, “We have left everything and followed you. What 
Nya@en shall we have?” It was only after much further 
ntact with the Master that Peter came to have the 
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spiritual capacity to realize how foolish and even ab- 
surd his question had been. He knew that what Jesus 
was saying to him—saying to him in the depths of his 
soul—was, “Peter, do you love me, really love me?” And 
his answer now from the depths of his soul was, “Lord, 
you know everything; you know that I love you!” 

There are many books on the market that claim to 
inform us as to how we may manipulate ourselves into 
feeling at peace. Sometimes even ministers advertise 
their sermons and their churches with this frank appeal 
to what men may expect to get if they will come. A few 
years ago this slogan was current and was widely used: 
“Come to church and find yourself.” It would have 
been much closer to the gospel, and incidentally much 
more helpful to people, if those words had been, “Come 
to church, find God, and be found by him.” The central 
message of the New Testament proclaims God's pre- 
venient grace, that is, the undeserved grace or help 
which he provides for us even before we open our lives 
to him. To this, the only possible response is gratitude. 

Let us speak then of adoration, the adoration of God 
and of Jesus Christ our Lord. On the night when Jesus 
was born, the angels had it in the right order when they 
said, “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace 
among men with whom he is pleased!” 


O God, may we worship and love thee, because 
thou art God. May we forget ourselves and think only 
of thee, and of thy Son, Jesus Christ, who came to 
bring to earth thine eternal Kingdom. May the joy 
of giving fill our very souls this Christmas—the joy 
of giving our best to the Master and to those, all about 
us, whom he loves. Amen. 
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THE FOLKS 
WHO 
BROUGHT 
CHRISTMAS 
TO 
MORRIS FORK 


Before the Vander Meers arrived, 
no one there had heard a Christmas 
earol. Now there is a church of 200 


Text and photographs by Carl G. Karsch 


Samuel and Nola Vander Meer have devoted their lives to 
bringing the spirit of Christmas, year ‘round, to Morris Fork, 
Kentucky. Thirty-one years ago Uncle Sam and Aunt Nola (as 
everyone calls them) took their first group of youngsters caroling 
up the creek. The surprised occupant of one cabin threw open 
the front door, leveled his rifle, and demanded to know, “What's 
this racket all about?” 

While the Vander Meers were undaunted by this experience, 
it emphasized the scope of the job before them. No one in Morris 
Fork ever had heard Christmas carols; in fact, the Biblical account 
of Christ's birth was unknown, since circuit riding preachers 
seldom penetrated the mountainous, eastern area of the state. 

In those early days, Sam, a young Dutch immigrant, was the 


Pastor Vander Meer precedes choir into Morris Fork 
Church for Christmas service. Sam designed church and 
helped men fell trees, cut them into lumber, erect building. 








teacher in a one-room public school. 
Nola was the public health nurse. In 
addition, on Sundays they hiked to sev- 
eral school buildings to hold worship 
services and church school classes. 
These walks afforded the Vander Meers 
close-up glimpses of what Sam speaks 
of as a “tired country.” In quiet despera- 
tion, families tilled the picturesque but 
steep hillsides which yielded constantly 
diminishing crops of corn. Worse, moon- 
shining was both principal business and 
pastime. Breathitt County's history was 
splotched with bloody feuds. 

In little more than a quarter-century, 
Sam and Nola have transformed life in 
Morris Fork. Sam introduced crop rota- 
tion and urged farmers to purchase 
purebred livestock. He helped to paint 


Manger doubles as collection plate for Gi 
mas offering of more than $100. Me 
given to missions overseas, At sé 
“thanksgiving’’ candle honors chu 
which sent gifts for Morris Fork f 


THE FOLKS WHO BROUGHT CHRISTMAS TO MORRIS F¢ 


houses and to dig sanitary facilities. In 
the meantime, Nola aroused the interest 
of mothers in vaccination programs, 
clinics, and balanced diets. 

The first building of what was to be- 
come the Forest Hills Community Cen- 
ter was erected in 1927, the year Sam 
was ordained by the Presbytery of Buck- 
horn. Two years later he and the men 
of Morris Fork built the brown-shingle 
church. 

Support for the Vander Meers spread 
with reports of their accomplishments. 
Today, Christmas at Morris Fork is 
vastly different from the first year when 
Sam signed at the post office for a box 
of rubber toys sent by his brother. 
Groups from nearly two hundred 
churches swamp the tiny post office with 


Nola Vander Meer tunes up junior choir. In weekday role as nurse, she 
has delivered 1,000 babies, now urges mothers to seek hospital care. 


parcels of clothing, toys, and be 
nearly all of which are new, Sorted 
wrapped, the gifts brighten Christ 
for six hundred families. 

Thinking about Morris Fork’s 
affords Sam and Nola their greates 
isfaction. Supporting churches 
financial aid to the area’s first ca 
graduate, who is now teaching iff 
school nearby. They also have he 
several girls become nurses and § 
sent a dozen promising young p 
to the high school connected with 
byterian-related Warren Wilson Ce 
in North Carolina. Morris Fork’s 
preministerial student is in his fres 
year at the college. 

“At last,” says Sam, “I see a 
country beginning to smile.” 


Zack Yeary cuts holly in woods nea 
home to decorate church. Others bring 
dodendron, hemlock’ to weave into w 
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Sam adjusts Santa’s saddlebags for Christmas 
eve trip up creek. Mule, who wears wire antlers, 
jumped when rider’s foot made doll squeal. 





Dusk falls as Santa reaches first house. He 
completed route in time to return to church 
and go caroling with group of young people. 


a 


By firelight, Danny Caudill puffs out shaky 
notes on new trumpet, Santa (Leon Morris) 
had to remove mask to show Danny how to 
blow instrument. 
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At post office, boys help Sam 
load carryall with boxes from 
churches. Before dirt roads 
were cut, he hauled packages 
on horseback over the pre- 
vious “road”—the creek bed. 
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Smiles by the boxful 


Bobby Turner, waiting in line for candy, loses worried look, then smiles happily as Sam places handful in napkin. 
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THE 
HOUSING PROBLEM 
IN BETHLEHEM 


What accommodations do we give Him? 


This is the important question at Christmas 
by Henry Kuizenga 


There was no place for them in the inn. (Luke 2:7) 


HERE may have been a reserved suite somewhere in that inn, but 

there was no room for Mary and Joseph. Had the guests in that 

Bethlehem hostelry known what famous people the fatigued trav- 
elers would become, one of them would surely have come forward and 
offered to share his lodging. Had the innkeeper known, he would have 
made room somehow. There is a poem which presents the chagrined 
innkeeper in the year 28 a.p., trying to explain his colossal blunder: 


“What could be done? The inn was full of folks: 
His honor, Marcus Lucius, and his scribes 
Who made the census; honorable men 
From farthest Galilee, come hitherward 
To be enrolled; high ladies and their lords; 
The rich, the rabbis, such a noble throng 
As Bethlehem had never seen before 
And may not see again. And there they were, 
Close-herded with their servants, till the inn 
Was like a hive at swarming-time, and I 
Was fairly crazed among them. 


Could I know 
That they were so important? Just the two, 
No servants, just a workman sort of man, 
Leading a donkey, and his wife thereon 
Drooping and pale—I saw them not myself, 
My servants must have driven them away; 


(Continued on next page) 





But had I seen them, how was I to know? 

Were inns to welcome stragglers, up and down 
In all our towns from Beersheba to Dan, 

Till He should come? And how were men to know? 
There was a sign, they say, a heavenly light 
Resplendent; but I had no time for stars, 

And there were songs of angels in the air 

Out on the hills; but how was I to hear 

Amid the thousand clamors of an inn? 


Of course, if I had known them, who they were, 
And who was He that should be born that night— 
For now I learn that they will make him King, 

A second David, who will ransom us 

From these Philistine Romans—who but he 

That feeds an army with a loaf of bread, 

And if a soldier falls, he touches him 

And up he leaps, uninjured? —Had I known, 

I would have turned the whole inn upside down, 
His honor, Marcus Lucius, and the rest, 

And sent them all to stables. 


So you have seen him, stranger, and perhaps 
Again may see him? Prithee say for me 

I did not know; and if he comes again, 

As he will surely come, with retinue, 

And banners, and an army—tell him my Lord 
That all my inn is his to make amends. 


Alas, alas! to miss a chance like that! 
This inn that might be chief among them all— 
The birthplace of the Messiah—had I known!* 


It seems that the innkeeper just could not get him- 
self to hang on the stable a sign saying “Jesus slept 
here.” Despite all the tiresome mumblings of apology 
and explanation by the old innkeeper twenty-eight 
years later, Joseph and the about-to-be-delivered Mary 
were assigned to the cow stall that night. 

I am not blaming the innkeeper in particular. Any- 
one of us in his sandals would probably have done 
the same. We live in a world where such a thing is 
bound to happen. The housing problem in Bethlehem 





*The Inn That Missed Its Chance (The Landlord Speaks 
—A.D. 28) by Amos R. Wells. Copyright by The Sunday 
School Times. Used by permission. 
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was much deeper than a mere shortage of rooms, 

The welcome Jesus received that night in Bethlehe 
was portentous of the reception he was to rece 
wherever he went throughout his life. Luke’s ca 
words: “And she gave birth to her first-born son 
wrapped him in swaddling cloths, and laid him 
manger, because there was no place for them in 
inn” were an omen of what was to come. Recall J 
own words: “Foxes have holes, and birds of the 
have nests; but the Son of man has nowhere te 
his head.” He was driven out of Nazareth by his ne 
bors; his own brothers did not believe in him; the 
ligious leaders and eminent citizens of Jerusalem f 
ted his death. 

That was the kind of reception Jesus always recei 
And for that, in a sense, he himself was respon 
for he always insisted on coming without pretense 4 
fanfare, simply as the obedient servant of his Hea 
Father. He was humble, kind, courageous, forgi 
Such were his only assets. Such were his only cla 
He accepted whatever station in life men were wi 
to accord him on the basis of such merits. On 
basis, his life began in the stable and ended on the 


HAT accommodations do we give him? This is 

important question at Christmas. He is the 

portant figure of history because, by appeal 
in him, God makes it impossible for us to put off 
choice between love and hatred, between service 
self-indulgence, between soaking life up and gi 
all we have to enrich life. 

The awful truth about Christmas is that Christ 
insists, as he did 2,000 years ago, on taking no 1 
than the place we willingly assign to him, whet 
is the manger, the cross, or any lowly station in 
tween. He will not put on wealth to buy his way 
our lives. He will not hide behind armor to forcé 
entrance, He will not fit in easily with other inte 
we may have. He will take only whatever place 
feel we can afford him and think proper for 
as he is. 

It is not for us, then, to shed a sentimental tear 0 
the poor Baby in the manger or to weep in pity 
the innocent Sufferer on the cross. It is for us rat 
to ask how Christ, the Son of God, fares with us. Je 
did not ever pity himself. He pitied those who 
jected him. (Continued on page 
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Baby at Christmas. We laud the risen Hero at 

Easter. We interpret Jesus, the great subject for 
art, literature, and drama. We use Jesus and his birth- 
day as a theme for holiday advertising in fashionable 
shops, the excuse for merrymaking and a day or two 
off. But how does Jesus, the Son of God, the living 
Christ, who arose from the manger and later from 
the tomb, rate with us? Any better than he did with 
those in Bethlehem? Would we send him out to our 
garages? Would we acquiesce in his hanging on the 
cross again? 

Séren Kierkegaard, the Danish theologian of the 
nineteenth century, tells this story from his country’s 
folklore. In the early days there was a king of the 
Danes, a kindly soul, who once decided to test the 
character of his people. Disguised as a peasant, he 
traveled Denmark and was treated for the most part 
quite shamefully. In time he came to realize that the 
acclaim with which his people greeted him as king 
was not due to the respect and deference they felt for 
his goodness; rather, it was the result of the fear 
and awe they felt for his wealth and power. 

Then, at length, as the king went about in disguise, 
one of his subjects recognized him. This subject pro- 
tested the king’s going about like any other man, and 
insisted that he go back to his throne, put on his royal 
robes once more, and rule as a proper king should. 
The people thought it was a sort of trick the king was 
playing on them to see if he could catch them off guard. 

That’s the way the innkeeper must have felt about 
Jesus in the year 28 a.v. What did Isaiah say in his 
prophecy: “When we shall see him, there is no beauty 
that we should desire him” (Isaiah 53:2 KJV)? No 
beauty that we have the taste to appreciate; no valor 
we have the courage to acclaim, no strength we are 
brave enough to rely on? It is just because our idea of 
the good, the true, the beautiful, the strong, just be- 
cause our idea of God is wrong, that Jesus comes 
strictly as the Son of God, simply as the obedient 
Servant, purely as the Incarnation of God’s love and 
truth. And Jesus will take no other position in the 
world or in our lives than he can command by just 
being very God of very God. 

But there is another side to the Jesus-story. Some 


W HAT space are we giving him? We smile at the 


In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. He was in the beginning with 
God; all things were made through him, and without him 
was not anything made that was made. In him was life, and 
the life was the light of men. The light shines in the dark- 
ness, and the darkness has not overcome it. 
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people received him as he was. I read the story | 
Christmas of a hunchback who was said to be { 
stable-keeper at the inn in Bethlehem. When } 
and Joseph got to the stable, the little hunchback 
ried about to make them comfortable. As the nig 
wore on and the baby was born, he worked har 
than ever, his soul alight with a glow he had ne 
before known. The hump between his shoulders did 
pain him as he worked. Christ, welcome to the stab 
was king in the stable, and made the stable glori¢ 
In Nazareth, Jesus, welcome to the carpenter-sho 
was king there and made it possible for all works 
to be consecrated places. In Jerusalem, Jesus, welcon 
at the tables of publicans and sinners, was king the 
and made it possible for all tables to be sacramen 
In Bethany, Jesus, welcome at the humble home 
Mary and Martha, was king there and made it possih 
for all homes to be sacred. At the palace of Pil 
Jesus, welcome to the judgment seat, made it possih 
for all human courts to deal in God's justice 4 
mercy. At Calvary, Jesus, welcome to his cross, 
it possible for all suffering to be redemptive. 
Jesus does have a hold on history, through men 
Peter and Paul on down the years to western civiliz 
tion, at its best founded on the claims which Jes 
has upon the human heart. We still give Christ a 
time. We still try to receive him on our own tem 
He still insists on taking only the place which we 
accord him solely on the merit of his close kinship 
God. Isn’t it amazing what he has been able to acca 
plish with the little we have yielded? 


Pharisee, he noticed the guests arguing abo 
who should be seated at the head table. The 
Jesus said, “Go and sit in the lowest place, so that whe 
your host comes he may say to you, ‘Friend, got 


QO NE day when Jesus dined at the home of a leadi 


>” 


higher. 

Be careful how you look upon the Baby in the 1 
ger. On the carpenter’s Son, the poor Teacher of 
lee, the wretched Sufferer on the cross. Remember th 
he will not insist on his due. He will take the place ye 
offer him. You are the innkeeper now. 


Flemish painter Peter Paul Rubens (1577-1640), 
Roman Catholic by birth, who adopted the Reformed fail 
was the teacher of nearly every Flemish painter of # 
seventeenth century. Since Rubens spent some years f 
Italy as a young man, his work shows the influence 
Michelangelo and Titian. 
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Berlin’s 
Dibelius— 
Watchman of 


Kast and West 


Through the terrors of Prussian militarism, 
Nazi brutality, and Communist subversion, a 
small German churchman has been a symbol 


of Christian courage and national conscience 


by Cecil Northcott 











The line of demarcation between Marsh 
worlds of East and West runs throug§which 
the heart of Berlin. It also runs throw We 
the heart of Otto Dibelius, the sevenif{io so i 
eight-year-old Protestant Bishop of Bags soo 
lin. Almost every day of his life he pasgghurcl 
this boundary on the trip from his hogiferces 
to his office. This is a symbolic act@§ubjec 
itself, an announcement that in a dividgssum 
Germany the Christian church is sqphen u 
one. The visible sign of that unity is iprercis 
Bishop himself—bearded, modest in st Suc 
ure, feared by the Communists, @ mar 
spected throughout the Christian woplash 
as the unwearied watchman of East agpster fc 
West. nstan 

Otto Dibelius has lived with authahfiique. 
tarian systems practically all his life, fhe N: 
was just ten years old when Prussgvhere 
militarism and organization triumphglhe | 
in the Franco-German War and laid three 
seeds of modern Germany’s swift titche 
to power. Just ten years before the Figlay mi 
World War, as a twenty-four-year@aptiv 
pastor in Pomerania, he prophesied th@many 

The century just opened will seqgnforn 
world-wide clash of the Christian @popiec 
non-Christian forces. Whether Chrisfpight 
his adversaries will gain the upper hagfor his 
for a long time to come will be deci@ In| 
in the middle of Europe. arrest 

During that war, while his young faq-ount 
ily of four children drank water @for Ri 
turnip juice instead of milk in gains 















































Pomerania, he remained faithful to {Jn his 
pastorate, watching the signs of @en t 
times. When the new Germany fell owas s 
more into the grooves of a narrow @pland 


Again. 
lexa! 
ortur 


tionalism he again gave a warning: 
Shall the pagan fallacy of a clas: 
uniformity continue to be proclai 


without due respect to the historggo all 
past? Shall the aggressive views dm A ¢ 
narrow nationalism gain the upper hrist 


in Luther's country where the Reformpoorth 
tion was once a blessing for all @eerm 
world? 

As Hitler rose to power, he ag 
saw the peril, and in the presence 
Hindenburg himself in the Church of 
Nicholas in Berlin he warned the af 


ying 
han | 

Suc 
he } 


JUSEC 
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een Marshal of the dangerous brink upon 
hrougivhich the German Republic stood. 

hroug We do not resist authority, since to 
evenigdo so is anarchy and thus irreligious. But 
of Bags soon as the state demands to be the 
»pasphurch itself; as soon as the state en- 
s hogforces more than law-abiding from its 
act subjects; as soon as the state strives to 


lividgssume power to rule the souls of men— 
is shen we are asked by Luther's words to 
y is exercise resistance in the name of God. 
in st Such courageous preaching made him 




















» marked man in the Hitler era. His 
lash with Hans Kerrl, the Nazi Min- 
ster for Religious Affairs, is a celebrated 
instance of Dibelius’ watchman tech- 
hique. Early in 1934 he was ordered by 
e Nazis to live in rooms above a garage 
there they could keep an eye on him. 
The Bishop, Mrs. Dibelius, and their 
ree daughters were cooped up in a 
‘itchen and three rooms. Every Thurs- 
lay night he broke out from his garage 
faptivity and in a rickety old car visited 
many of his pastors with sermons and 
formation which his daughters had 
pied for distribution. By Saturday 
ight every Berlin pastor had a message 
or his congregation on the Sunday. 

In late November, 1934, Dibelius was 
trrested and imprisoned in the Ruppin 
gfaCounty jail while Kerrl, the Minister 
ry @por Religious Affairs, prepared a case 
| mlpgainst him. Released but still guarded 
in his garage-flat, Dibelius was forbid- 
fen to travel, and his driving license 
as suspended. But he still kept up his 
landestine correspondence. Arrested 
ngain, he faced his Nazi accusers in the 
lexanderplatz Prison, notorious for its 
orture chambers. Dibelius’ one answer 
0 all the charges was: 

A Christian is never off duty. I serve 
hrist wherever I can. The only question 
orth raising is whether the faithful of 
rermany can still live up to the apostles’ 
ying, “We should obey God rather 
han man.” 


sts, 


ast a 


ife, 


aid ¢ 
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Suddenly the charges were dropped. 
he Nazis became aware of the interest 
used in the United States by the Di- 
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belius investigation and preferred to 
suffer Dibelius alive rather than the dis- 
pleasure of American opinion. Dibelius 
went home to a damp, dark underground 
apartment in Berlin’s Lichterfelde. There 
he and his family lived all during the 
war. By visitation, by letter, by corres- 
pondence he kept the souls of his faith- 
ful people alive. He rarely left Berlin. 
From his underground shelter he was 
secretly in touch with all the various 
plans of the German Resistance, and the 
day after Hitler’s suicide he emerged 
from Berlin’s underground to become its 
first postwar Protestant bishop. 

One totalitarian menace was over, but 
a more rigid, relentless one was about 
to begin. For thirteen years now Otto 
Dibelius has fought Communism with 
the same undeviating patience with 
which he fought Nazism, aware that the 
battle for the soul of his people is also 
the supreme battle between the God 
whom he serves in Christ and the new 
anti-Christian power which lords its su- 
premacy over eastern Germany. 

Son of a government official, Karl 
Friedrich Otto Dibelius is the second of 
three brothers, each of whom had the 
spark of nonconformity in his blood. 
William struggled to give German edu- 
cation freedom from the grip of the 
scholastic philosophers, while Francis, 
killed in the First World War, was an 
artist who dared to say that the Christ 
of the preachers was also the Christ of 
the artist’s canvas, the sculptor’s stone, 
the weaver’s pattern, and the black- 
smith’s ironwork, All three Dibelius 
brothers came under the influence of the 
liberating religious movements of the 
late nineteenth century, which sought 
to bring religion out of the steeplehouse 
and into the market place and factory. 
This process Bishop Dibelius has splen- 
didly aided through the Kirchentag 
Movement of present-day Germany, 
which his friend, Reinold von Thadden, 
has inspired among the lay people of 
both East and West. 

Otto Dibelius carried his rebel spirit 


through the Universities of Wittenberg 
and Giessen, and it went with him to 
his early-career parish in the little town 
of Crossen-on-Oder, now in East Ger- 
many. 

Here the slight young churchman 
served well for many years. Here also 
in eastern Germany four of his six chil- 
dren were born. The Second World War 
claimed two of his sons—Francis and 
Wolfgang—and the long-drawn miseries 
of wartime, poor food, and underground 
life shortened Mrs. Dibelius’ life. She 
died in 1952. Now his son Otto, a lay 
official of the Evangelical Church in Ger- 
many who lives in Hanover, and his 
three daughters in Berlin and Stuttgart 
with their group of growing children, 
provide the haven of family life on the 
Bishop's strenuous rounds. 

In eastern Germany today, where the 
bulk of Germany’s Protestant strength 
lies, people secretly pass around copies 
of Dibelius’ old sermons that he once 
preached as an eastern pastor. He loves 
texts such as, “No man, having put his 
hand to the plow, and looking back, is 
fit for the kingdom of God” (Luke 9:62) 
and “He that is faithful in that which 
is least is faithful also in much” (Luke 
16:10). When he sallies out into the 
great cities of Leipzig and Dresden, the 
churches are packed to hear him, for his 
words are not words of easy comfort but 
shrewd observations on the nature of 
the evil with which the church is called 
upon to live: 

Let us not think that a totalitarian 
state will permit the churches to organ- 
ize the freedom of its members to sacri- 
fice in such a way as is common in the 
Anglo-Saxon countries. The temporal 
power expects its citizens to sacrifice ex- 
clusively for state purposes and not for 
the church . . . there is much quiet mar- 
tyrdom in all churches which live under 
a totalitarian regime. Those people, how- 
ever, who have the strength for this 
quiet martyrdom are the ones who pre- 
serve the church's independence. The 

(Continued on page 33) 
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The World Scene: 
Year of the Refugee 


Behold, an angel of the Lord ap- 
peared to Joseph in a dream and said, 
“Rise, take the child and his mother, 
and flee to Egypt, and remain there till 
I tell you. . . .” And he rose and took 
the child and his mother by night, and 
departed to Egypt. 

(Matthew 2:13, 14) 


As the 900,000,000 
Christians prepared this month for the 


world’s some 


Dr. Claude Conley 


The Reverend Dr. Claude S. Con- 
ley, executive of the Synod of Penn- 
sylvania and former chairman of the 
Council on Theological Education 





Claude S, Conley 
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celebration of Jesus Christ's birth, many 
would come to realize, with the reread- 
ing of the wonderful story of the Na- 
tivity, that Jesus, Mary, and Joseph were 
the first refugees of the Christian era. 
The Son of God and his earthly family 
fled into Egypt from Judea to escape 
Herod, the hostile ruler. As all the world 
knows, they soon were able to return to 
their homeland. But this is not so for the 
tens of millions of refugees who inhabit 
the earth this Christmastime of 1958. 
Whether in Austria, Brazil, China, Den- 
mark, Egypt, France, Germany, Hong 
Kong, Iraq, Jordan, Korea, Lebanon, or 


Be tem en 


Dies in Pittsburgh 


of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., 
died suddenly of a heart attack late 
Friday morning, November 21, 
while addressing representatives of 
three Pittsburgh-area presbyteries. 
He was fifty-seven. 

The Pennsylvania church leader, 
who served more than one eighth of 
all the Presbyterians in the United 
States for more than twelve years, 
was active in overseas and national 
mission work as well as in Christian 
education. He had been a member 
of many church boards and agen- 
cies, including the General Council 
and PresByYTERIAN Lire. He was 
also president of the Pennsylvania 
Council of Churches, and president 
of the board of Western Theological 
Seminary. 

Dr. Conley was a graduate of the 
University of Pittsburgh and West- 
ern Seminary. He took advanced 
studies at University of Edinburgh, 
and held three pastorates in Penn- 
sylvania before becoming synod 
executive in 1946. He is survived by 
his wife, Dorothy, three daughters, 
a son, and one granddaughter. The 
Conleys live in Camp Hill, Pa. 
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any other country with any other alph in ree 
betical heading, these refugees will ; throu 
be able to go to their homeland bring 
remember the coming of the Prince throu 
Peace. - 

Although the refugee situation hg.) 


improved somewhat since the end 
World War I, it still is the number 
emergency problem for many gove 
ments and_ volunteer humanitari 
agencies. For every World War II 
gee who has been resettled or retu 


frater 


ie 
a 


crow 
at least one more has turned up as { 
, ih Bypons 
result of India-Pakistan partition, Ar g 
Kon 





Israeli conflict, the Korean War, theC 


nese revolution, and the Hungarian ork 
bellion. oon 
Thus it was with plenty of reasm: ean 
that the United Nations last month qo"! 
clared that 1959 would be “World Re hris 
gee Year,” and that major resources alsc 
the world body and its member goveqe °P 
ments would be directed toward oo» 


solving of as many refugee problems 
possible. 

For United Presbyterians, Wao 
Refugee Year will offer tremendous ¢ 
portunities despite the limitations oft 





























mas 1 
Hom 
omen 
atten 


McCarran-Walter Immigration Act. Ff thr 
Through the White Gift Offering # vether 
month (see P.L., Nov. 15) and the Of the 
Great Hour of Sharing this coming Lay™ C 
United Presbyterians will be able to hé ow 
Ww 


refugee resettlement by Church Wo 
Service and the World Council 
Churches in many different countrie 
In addition, special legislation pa 
by Congress makes it possible for U 
church people to sponsor special 
gees such as the 2,000 Chinese or 
now in Hong Kong, or the some 9} 
Dutch persons from Indonesia who 
now in The Netherlands. If even part 
that which can be done for refugee 
done this coming year, Christmas, 1$ 
will be a time of anticipation as well 
celebration. 
[For information about Hong 
orphans; Indonesian refugees, many 
whom are Presbyterian; and 
phases of refugee work, write Commi 
on Resettlement Services, United F 
byterian Church, 156 Fifth Ave., 
York 10, N. Y.] 
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Fun is hard to come by for the tens 
of thousands of refugee youngsters who 
daily swarm over the rough ridges of 
hare ground which surround the famed 
British Crown Colony at Hong Kong. But 





alphilin recent Christmas seasons, Christians 
vill wlhroughout the world have helped to 
And @hring joy to thousands of these children 
NC Eihrough their representatives in the 
| colony. The following account of one 
On Much occasion is by United Presbyterian 
end fraternal worker Lois Armentrout. 
— —Tue Eprrors 
Zove 
rita i 
ARLY one cold December morning 
iI re ) i ee ie ae ss 
a crowd of Chinese boys and girls 
— cowded around the door of the church- 
“S"Boonsored Children’s Center in Hong 
e Kong. Earlier, they had been told by 
re: 7 orkers at the center in northern Kow- 
"Boon that today was Christmas. That 
__Bneant, among other things, a good meal 
e 0 supplement their meager diets. If this 
1 Re hristmas were like the previous one, 
veil t also would mean some presents and 
rove zn opportunity to sing songs they en- 
rd oved. one 
aa At the homes of these children, Christ- 
as would bring none of these joys. 
Wo Home” consisted of nine-by-twelve-foot 
wus qgpement block cubicles, or old tin cans 
of qgattened and wired together for walls, 
ot. Prith roofs of branches bound tightly to- 
ng t gether. These children were from some 
e 0 bf the thousands of families who had 
y fed China and who now lived perma- 
to hagpently in the British colony. 
Wom Iwo American missionaries who 
cil 
tri 
pass 
r 
l 
rph 
ho 


gr eee 


ly a few seconds before, 
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Children dress in special costumes for 

Christmas celebration in Kowloon area. 


climbed the steep hill to the center asked 
why the children had arrived so early. 
“We won't have the Christmas play until 
after we eat at five o'clock,” they said. 

The children remained silent and 
continued to wait. In each child’s hand 
was a ticket distributed the day before, 
inviting the holder to the center’s Christ- 
mas party. 

Later in the afternoon, after odors of 
food being cooked had made the waiting 
youngsters restless, the doors of the cen- 






NEWS: A SPECIAL REPORT 


Hong Kong’s Children Greet Christmas 


ter swung open. “Tickets now,” the mis- 
sionaries called as the line formed. As 
the last child entered, the woman taking 
tickets counted 470, exactly the number 
which had been distributed. 

Everyone selected one of the large 
aluminum bowls filled with chicken, 
duck, and a fat sausage. There was an 
equal number of rice bowls with chop- 
sticks. None of the children had had 
such a dinner since last Christmas; they 
had ample reason for giving thanks. 

The missionaries noticed most of the 
children were removing chunks of meat 
from their bowls and wrapping them 
up. Ah Lin explained she was saving her 
piece of chicken for Grandmother. “She 
has taken good care of me,” Ah Lin said. 

Six-year-old Ah Gnu, who had 
wrapped up his sausage, was now un- 
wrapping it. He looked longingly at the 
sausage, then bit off one end. Soon the 
temptation was too great. Ah Gnu fin- 
ished eating the sausage. 

When the bowls were empty, the 
children carried them to the kitchen and 
returned with large paper bags. One by 
one, they held up for inspection a variety 
of presents: lollipops, soap, toys, tooth- 
brushes, and a new pair of dungarees. 
Some still wore the pair they received 
last Christmas, 

During the program that followed, 
the children watched a group of girls 
perform a lantern dance. Others wearing 
tall hats with Chinese letters on them 
which read “God so loved the world” 
sang Christmas carols. One of the mis- 





a ‘ ee 





these large aluminum bowls were brimming with duck, chicken, beef, gravy, and sausage. 
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WE GO TO HAWAII—Although Protestant 
missionaries have been working in the Hawaiian 
Islands since the 1820's (when Presbyterians 
joined with the Reformed and Congregational 
foreign mission boards in early exploratory work), 
Presbyterians have never been represented there 
by an established church. Now, with a 1.6-acre 
building site purchased in an accessible district of 
Honolulu, the church is getting ready to establish 
itself there at the beginning of 1959. Recently 
announced were the names of the ministers who 
will undertake its organization. They are: Dr. 
William E. Phifer, Jr., pastor of Monrovia (Calif. ) 
First Church, who will be organizing minister, 
and the Reverend Philip Yung Lee, former south- 
ern Californian currently serving Honolulu’s 
United Church of Christ, who will be associate 
minister. 





~_ MARRIAGE MANUAL-A 143-page guide 
to marriage, for the use of pastors counseling en- 
gaged couples, was the first booklet of its kind to 
be published by the Methodist Publishing House. 
Prepared by the denomination’s Board of Educa- 
tion with the assistance of thirty-seven experts, 
“In Holy Matrimony” deals with Christian faith 
in marriage, sexual harmony, children, money, 
and the building of a Christian home. 





FROM_THE WIFE’S MOUTH — “How 
should pastors divide their time?” This question 
was put not to pastors but to 150 pastors’ wives 
at an Evangelical Lutheran Church gathering in 
Milwaukee. For their husbands, they recommen- 
ded: 1) more time for visitation; 2) freedom from 
office details; 3) more rest, more recreation, more 
study; and 4) the practice of what they preached. 
Said one wife: “Too often pastors permit them- 
selves to become janitors, taxi drivers, ladies’-aid 
presidents, and what have you.” 





~’ CHRISTMAS TV—The Christmas-week is- 
sue of TV Guide, dated December 20, will in- 
clude a special guide to all religious programs to 
be seen on television that week. Local and net- 
work religious programs will appear in the pro- 
gram sections of the magazine’s fifty-one regional 
editions. This special service of TV Guide was the 
result of a suggestion by the Synod of Pennsy]l- 





vania’s Radio and TV Committee, the Reverend 
Ernest R. Lilley, Jr., chairman. 


M@ BRAVE NEW CHURCH - In Worcester, 
Massachusetts, First Baptist Church is building a 
pushbutton chapel. A lettered keyboard will be 
at the disposal of the individual worshiper, who 
may take his pick of 150 prayers, hymns, sermon- 
ettes, and Scripture readings. @ Episcopalians in 
Massapequa, Long Island, will soon be sitting 
under a plastic skylight and seeing the golden 
cross which tops their church spire 120 feet over- 


head. 





TYPOGRAPHICAL ERROR -—It took a 
while, but now the students at Buena Vista Col- 
lege in Storm Lake, Iowa, can buy those navy blue 
Ivy League caps again. Instead of being embla- 
zoned “BVC” in gold across the front, the entire 
first shipment of caps read “BVD.” 





& IN LINE OF DUTY-— When fire destroyed 
the Loudonville Presbyterian Church in upstate 
New York, the St. Pius X Roman Catholic Church 
extended the churchless Protestants use of its 
chapel as a temporary place of worship. @ A hym- 
nal of one hundred old favorites has been pub- 
lished in Braille by the John Milton Society, 160 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. A hymnal is 
sent free to any blind person who requests one. 
Churches desirous of presenting hymnals to blind 
church members usually donate two dollars 
toward the cost of the book. @ For the first time 
in its seventeen-year history, the National Assem- 
bly of United Church Women allowed men to 
attend its triennial in Denver, Colorado. Six hun- 
dred intrepid males showed up. @ The million- 
and-more migrant workers who follow the seasons 
and their crops up and down the country often 
find it rough going. To provide them with ade- 
quate food and rest, the National Council of 
Churches’ Committee on Migratory Labor pro- 
posed the establishment of Federal-built hostels. 
@ The 59th Triennial General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the U.S.A. has ap- 
proved presentation of an atomic reactor to St. 
Paul’s University in Tokyo. The. gift was offered 
as “an act of good will...that could perhaps 
lessen tension and enable our world to move some 
slight step toward that peace which all peoples 
desperately desire.” 
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aries explained the presents as well 
the money for the Christmas dinner 

me from thoughtful Christians in 
ches in America. 

She hesitated momentarily before 

ding, “There are many boys and girls 








. couldn’t invite to our party. They 
sick and have bad coughs. Some live 
an island in the harbor because they 

T, ve leprosy. Never have they had 

a pgh to eat. Isn’t there something we 

re d do to bring Christmas to them?” 

10 For a few seconds no one replied. 

- give my bun,” one little boy volun- 

™ ed. Others thought of the baker's 

fe gon loaded with sweet buns which 

" h morning climbed the hill. Most 

¥ ents gave their children a small coin 

e a midmorning bun. 

Quickly the idea caught on. “Me, too,” 
fe, too,” the youngsters chorused. 

a Next morning, red paper was handed 

l- tin which the children wrapped their 

e {gns. They contributed the equivalent 

1- nearly $6.00 in American money, 

- ough for dozens of sweet buns. 

In a short time, the baker's truck 
bted as usual outside the center. None 
the children, however, admitted to 

d ing hungry. Their hunger was going to 

e an food for youngsters in an island 

h rosy colony. And that was reason 

i's ugh. 

_ —Lois L. ARMENTROUT 

* 

( feneral Secretary Elected 

s Christian Education 

HA trim six-footer who for eight years 

d pastor of Covenant Central Pres- 

s erian Church in Williamsport, Penn- 

€ vania, will serve beginning on Janu- 

\- 1 as the top executive in the United 

O esbyterian U.S.A. Board of Christian 

‘ lucation. 

. The Reverend William A. Morrison, 

. present associate field director for 
. bristian education in the Synod of 

nois, was elected general secretary at 
. [ Board’s semiannual meeting in mid- 

f bvember. 

- BSince March, 1957, Mr. Morrison has 

. en the Board of Christian Education’s 

€ f#-the-spot adviser to churches of Chi- 

- fo Presbytery. He has carried respon- 

-, pilities in the training of Christian edu- 

] ion committees, the selecting and 

. iding of leaders, the strengthening of 

. rch school, camp, and conference 

,  pestams throughout the Synod of 

nois. 


Before 1957, Chicago Presbytery had 
er conducted a leadership training 
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William A. Morrison 


school. Three schools organized during 
that year enrolled more than 350 per- 
sons. Enrollments in eight such schools 
this year topped a thousand. In the 
course of Mr. Morrison’s twenty months 


in Chicago, other phases of Christian 
education there made similar gains. 

Forty-three-year-old William Angus 
Morrison was bor in Niagara Falls, 

New York. He obtained an A.B. degree 

from Greenville College in Illinois and 
an §.T.B. degree from Biblical Seminary 

in New York City. Later he specialized 

in church history at New York’s Union 
Theological Seminary. 

He began his ministry in Honolulu, 
serving from 1938 to 1940 as assistant 
pastor of Kalihi Union Congregational 
Church. Thereafter, he was director of 
Christian education in First Presbyterian 
Church, Mount Vernon, New York. then 
pastor of First Presbyterian Church, 
Wood-Ridge, New Jersey. On leave from 
the latter church, he served for two years 
as a chaplain in the U.S. Navy. Later 
he became pastor of the Williamsport 
congregation. 

His wife, Ruth, was born in Union 
Hill, New York. The Morrisons have 
three children, aged sixteen, eleven, and 
eight. 

The new general secretary succeeds 
Dr. Paul Calvin Payne, who retired in 
1957. During the interim Dr. Ray J. 
Harmelink, associate general secretary, 
has served as acting general secretary. 











































IT’S NOT 
TOO LATE 
IN ’58 

to keep your pledges 
current and paid in full 






The United Presbyterian Church in the ¥ - A 


—, 











CONTRIBUTE GENEROUSLY TO 
YOUR CHURCH AND ITS 
GENERAL MISSION PROGRAM 













“But if anyone has the world’s 
goods and sees his brother 

in need, yet closes his heart against 
him, how does God's s love 
abide in him?’ 
I John 3:17 
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156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. N. 














SCHOOLS 


COLLEGES 


& CAMPS 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





Presbyterian, coeducational, four-year Liberal Arts. 
Fully accredited. For more than 67 we devoted to 
Christian Higher Education. Small classes allow 
personal approach to instruction. Write Director of 
Admissi Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, lowa. 





THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


Co-Ed, 4 year liberal arts and pre-professiona) cur- 
ricula, Founded 1882. Fully-accredited. Christian 
atmosphere in liberal arts tradition. Bachelor degrees 
in Arts, Science, Music, Music Education. Tuition, 
$400 yr. President Luther E. Sharpe, Emporia, Kans. 


ULSA est Presbyterian- 


affiliated university, 
7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi- 
neering, business, music, law, grad- 
uate, downtown: bachelors, mas- 
ters, doctor of education degrees. 
Excellent faculty, small classes, 
fine buildings, modern equipment, 

beautiful campuses, national fraternities and 

sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan iocation. 


w ~ | T E Director of University of Tulsa 


Admissions Tulse 4, Oklahoma 








DAVIS & ELKINS COLLEGE 

4-yr. Liberal Arts College. Granting B.A. and B.S. de- 

grees. Fully accredited; co-ed; Presbyterian Church, 

U.S. and U.P.C.-U.S.A. Scholarships for dependent 

children of ministers and candidates for church voca- 
Admissions. 


MEN’S COLLEGE 











tions. Director of . Etkins, W. Va. 
Hanover, 


HANOVER COLLEGE anover. 


Superior in beauty of location, new buildings, hous- 
ing of students, staff qualifications. Donors add $650 
a year to the value for which each student pays. 
First qualified applicants—100 women, 140 men— 
admitted each year. Total enrollment 750. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE ,§=2%on. Fe 
“ Presbyterian. 
Offers A.B.; B.S. in Bus. Adm., Chemistry, Physics; 
B.S. in Civil, Chemical, Electrical, Industrial, Mech- 
anical, Metallurgical Engineering. 5-year programs 
combining arts and engineering. School of Interna- 


tional Affairs. K. Roald Ber 








WOMEN’S COLLEGES 








I TRY - 
JAMESTOWN COLLEGE Jor terete 
Developi..g a Christian Philosophy of Education. 
Coeducational. Liberal Arts, Business, Christian 
Education, Collegiate Nursing, Teacher Training, 
Pre-professional courses. Moderate costs. 12 major 

buildings. Write President Edwin H. Rian. 


BEAVER COLLEGE ~fisy ten ana 


professional curricula. B.A., B.S., and B.F.A. de- 
grees. Strong academic program. Christian environ- 
ment. Counseling. Fully accredited. 70-acre sub- 
urban campus twenty minutes from Philadelphia. 
Write Admissions Office, Box P, Beaver College, 
Jenkintown, Pa, 











MACALESTER COLLEGE 


The College of the Synod of Minnesota 


Coeducational. Fully accredited. BALANCED CUR- 
RICULUM in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
courses, teaching (kindergarten. 
primary and high school). business administration, 
cc EMPHASIS ON CHRISTIAN CITIZEN- 


pre-professional 


Harvey M. Rice, President 


A two-year col- 
lege for women. 
Ten miles from 
Boston in sub- 


urban Newton. Liberal arts, vocational and general 
courses, Three-year nursing program leading to 
A.S. degree and R.N. Campus and recreational facili- 
ties are available for summer conferences. Write for 
catalog 

Lasell Junior College. Auburndale 66, Massachusetts 





COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 








Saint Paul, Minnesota 
Fully 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY =, f°. 


Presbyterian - Coeducational - 1100 students. Pre- 
professional curricula; arts and sciences; business 
and industry; school of music. Graduate degrees in 
music and education. Paul L. McKay, President, 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE poundea in 
ACADEMY 1780. For students who wish to 


secure a Christian education 
through their own work. All students given work 
scholarships. Other financial assistance available. 
T. Henry Jablonski, Pres., Washington College, Tenn. 








MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 

United Presbyterian. Co-ed. 4-yr. Liberal Arts & 
Science. Pre-professional, Pre-engineering. Music, 
Business Administration. Home Economics, Elemen- 


WEST NOTTINGHAM a4 


Coeducational. Grades 7-12, Postgraduate. Inten- 
sive preparation for college through One Subject 
Plan of Study. Guidance. Sports, golf. Competitive 
scholarships. Camp & Summer School. Catalog. 
c Blaker 


Presbyterian. 
Est. 1744. 

















tory & Secondary. Education sie Ww. , Th.M., , Box 101, Colora, Md. 
ee ee w Concord, Ohio 

BOYS’ PREPARATORY 
PARK COLLEGE Presbrterian. | BLAIR ACADEMY ;,..d sno Ria 


Founded in 1875. Coeducational. Liberal Arts Cur- 
riculum. Fully accredited. International student 
body. Distinctive program in Christian atmosphere. 
Personal counseling. Suburban Kansas City 

Write or of Admissions, Parkville, Missouri. 





IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 
of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf Coast, 
famous Texas ranches. A bilingual city. 
Delightful climate. Co-educational. Ful- 
ly accredited. Six degrees, through 
master’s. Small classes. ROTC. Inter- 


— collegiate athletics. 
TRINITY 
Axa 





“America’s most mod- 
ern university cam- 
pus.” 


President 
Antonio, 


Woodin Laurie 
University, San 


James 


Trinity Texas 





Established 1848. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Care- 
ful college preparation. Wide choice of sports and 
activities. Well-equipped campus in northwestern 
New Jersey near Delaware Water Gap. 

James Howard, Headmaster, Box 75, Biairstown, N.J. 





SCHOOL OF NURSING 








TUSCULUM COLLEGE 
Distinctive, Presbyterian College, 
1794. Near Great Smokies, Fully accredited. B.A 
and BS. degrees. Wholesome Christian atmos- 
_— Cosmopolitan student body. Moderate costs. 
‘aymond C. Rankin, President. Greeneville, Tenn. 


established in | 








PRESBYTERIAN-ST. LUKE’S 
HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Offers new program: Education plus 
Interneship. Next class will enroll in 
September, 1959. Two years Basic 
Nursing Education; One year In- 
terneship. For information write: Di- 
rector of Admissions, 1743 West 
Harrison Street, Chicago 12, Illinois 





BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CAMP 








3 oo . a] 
NOTTINGHAM CAMPS = 4,%ummer 
friendship for boys & girls, 8-16. Separate camps, 
360 acres. Understanding leaders. Ail sports: rid- 
ing, riflery, golf, ovenees, boating. fishing. Dra- 
matics. Summer school idway Phila.-Baltimore 
Norman 


. Farntot, Box 1010, Colora, Maryland. 




































NEWS 


Roman Catholic Church; e 
Plans for Latin America i ‘ 


The next decade will see a treme | 


, 


spiritual upheaval in the nations of I iC 
America. The vying forces will if oy 
brooding Communism, a buoyant g An 


ualism, an energetic Protestantism, 
a revitalized Roman Catholicism. 

Last month in Rome, the hierard 
the Roman Church in Latin Am 
held an unprecedented meeting to 
cuss the problems of their area. 

Five cardinals and some forty bisj 
met in Rome’s Latin American ( 
to spend long hours on such si 
as the threat of Communism and g 
ualism, the great shortage of priests, 
the rapidly growing strength of P 
tantism in the lands from Mexic 
Tierra Del Fuego. They also wer 
ceived in audience by Pope John X 

According to official figures, appgflan 
mately 160,000,000—cr one-third af 
world’s Roman Catholics—live in 
America. These baptized person 
whom perhaps thirty millions are 
sonably active in their churches, 
served by some 40,000 priests. In¢ 
parison, Latin American Protes 
number some 5,000,000 consti 
almost all of whom are active in 
gregations. 

During the Rome conference, 2 
for coordinated action on the pa 
diocesan authorities to meet the 3 
shortage and to cope with other spit 
and religious needs was made by ! 
bishop Antonio Samore, secretary ¢ 
Sacred Congregation for Extraordi 
Affairs, who was formerly Papal N 
to Colombia. 

The Curia prelate, who play 
leading role at the conference, said 
of its conclusions was that the bis 
should support mobile missionary t 
that could move readily from p 
place, reaching those who need } 
instruction in the Faith. Anothe 
stated, was that religious orders 
congregations join in modernizing 
distributing an up-to-date cated 
both for adults and children. 

Archbishop Samore said that t 
ference meanwhile approved the f 
tion of national Roman Catholic ¢ 
table organizations to coordinate 
ganized Roman Catholic social assi 
work, with the aim of eventually 
up an Inter-American Caritas. 

Archbishop Samore also said € 
are already being made in various ¢ 
tries abroad to provide more prie 
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atin America, He stated that ninety 
ests are now being prepared at Lou- 
in University in Belgium for work in 
yanish America, Other European coun- 
ies, including Spain, France, Ireland, 
yd Germany, he added, are planning 
send priests there. 
Another suggestion offered by Bishop 
ngelo Rossi of Barra do Pirai in Brazil 
ed for intensified efforts to foster 
ible reading and to make catechetical 
erature more available. He urged in 
icular regular radio programs of 
techetical instruction. 
The Bishop also called for the estab- 
hment of Roman Catholic cultural and 
hreational centers, especially for young 
ople, and said they should work in 
timate contact with similar groups in 
her countries. 


edroll Seminar” 
snned for June 


The eighth National Missions South- 
est Traveling Seminar, nicknamed the 
Bedroll Seminar,” begins on June 20 in 
toric Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
Planned for forty-two Presbyterians 
ho like frontier-type travel, the ten-day 
to tour will make stopovers at the 
rand Canyon, a Navajo reservation, 
esa Verde National Park, and will also 
sit United Presbyterian missions along 
he 2,000-mile route. The cost will be 
150. 


[Information may be obtained from the 
Division of Missionary Support, Board 
of National Missions, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York.] 


Chapel in Formosa 
Honors Missionary 


A new chapel began rising last month 
on the campus of Tunghai University in 
Taichung, Taiwan (Formosa) in mem- 
ory of Presbyterian missionary Dr. 
Henry W. Luce. 

A recent $100,000 grant from the 
Henry Luce Foundation made possible 
construction. The Henry W. Luce chapel 
is expected to be dedicated in June dur- 
ing commencement exercises for Tung- 
hai’s first graduating class. 

Tunghai University, begun in 1955, 
is one of several Christian institutions 
sponsored by the United Board for 
Christian Higher Education in Asia, an 
interdenominational Protestant organi- 
zation. 

Dr. Henry W, Luce was a well-known 
educator in China during the early years 
of this century. A graduate of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, he went to China 
in 1897. He served on the faculties of 
several colleges and raised considerable 
sums for Christian-sponsored higher 
education in China. His son, Henry R. 
Luce, is Editor-in-Chief of Time-Life, 
Inc. 
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awing dom 500-seat Henry W. Luce ated ew campus of Tunghai University. 




































Ready to help you 
PROFIT IN 


‘39 


BABSON’S FORECAST 
for STOCKS and 
BONDS 

























The time to plan your profitable 

investment moves for °59 is now! 
Base your plans and decisions on the 
research and experience of the na- 
tion’s oldest Personal Investment 
Advisory Service. Babson’s latest 
ANNUAL FORECAST is founded 
on more than fifty-four years invest- 
ment experience—spanning booms, 
panics, wars and spiraling inflation. 
To help build financial success act 
NOW! Send for Babson’s Forecast 
For Stocks and Bonds for ’59—writ- 
ten to advise Babson clients all over 
the world. 


You will receive: 

e Outlook for Security Market 

e 10 Growth Stocks for Solid Appre- 
ciation 

e 5 Low priced bargains—interesting 
speculations 

e 20 Income Stocks—yielding as high 
as 6.5% 

e 10 Over-inflated Stocks to weedout 
now 

e Recent analysis of General Motors 

e Sample $20,000 portfolio 


BONUS FOR PROMPTNESS 


Send $1 for your copy of this valu- 
able Forecast at once. You will re- 
ceive FREE of extra cost—a special 
bulletin: “RESEARCH — FOR IN- 
VESTMENT PROFIT” — 14 leaders 
in new products — springboards to 
future profits. 




































MAIL $1 WITH COUPON 


| BABSON’S REPORTS INC. 

| Dept. PL-1 Wellesley Hills 81, Mass. 
| Please send me at once your AN- 
! NUAL FORECAST FOR’ STOCKS | 
|! AND BONDS. I enclose $1.00 to | 
cover costs of printing and mailing. | 
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STUDY AND 
RELAX AT 
GHOST 
RANCH 


(at Abiquiu, New Mexico. 
way 84 near Santa Fe) 


On High- 


MINISTERS’ MID-WINTER 


INSTITUTE 


April 1-8, 1959 

A study seminar on the relationship 
of the GOSPEL, FELLOWSHIP & 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE to contem- 
porary American Culture. 


LAYMEN’S VACATION INSTITUTES 


July 1-7, 1959 

July 7-21, 1959 

Opportunity for enrichment and 
growth in the understanding and 
application of the Christian faith. 
Families are invited. Program will 
be provided for children and young 
people. 


WORKSHOP ON CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION 


August 3-10, 1959 


An opportunity for those responsible 
for the Christian Education pro- 
gram in the local church to consider 
and discuss in an informal atmos- 
phere Theology, Basic Educational 
Philosophy & Practical Problems 
confronted in the Christian educa- 
tion program. 


INSTITUTE FOR LAY PREACHERS 


August 22-29, 1959 

Training in worship leadership, the 
content and communication of the 
Gospel, and Presbyterian 
Families are invited. Program will 
be provided for children and youth. 


Additional programs of 
family camping, ministers’ 
institutes and leaderst ip 
will be held through- 
out the summer. For further 

rmation write 


schools 


Rev. W. H. Vernon Smith, 
Board of Christian Education, 
1105 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 








PEWS. PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


¥ WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 
DEPT. 7, SCRANTON 2, PA. 4 








PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
Bible Morkers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Mark 127 Y¥ of 
1837 Service tothe Church | 1958 
cox sons & VIMING, Inc. 


Mew You 10. ¥.¥. 
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NEWS 
Of People and Places 


SMALL LOAN FUND AIDS STUDENTS 

Emergency loans, ranging from one to 
fifteen dollars, have since 1950 been 
available to women students at Lewis 
and Clark College, Portland, Oregon, on 
a no-questions-asked basis. The $100 
fund was set up by Mr. Herbert A. 
Templeton, for a decade a member of 
the college board of trustees, and Mrs. 
Templeton, both of whom are members 
of Portland’s Westminster Presbyterian 
Church. 

The Templetons named the fund for 
Katie Taarland, a young farm girl who 
helped “feed and cleanse” their family 
many years ago in Great Falls, Montana. 








| pockets,” 


Some fifteen vears following her service, 
Katie borrowed from her benefactors to 
tide her over through a business setback. 
Then she moved away. Years passed, 
and the loan was forgotten until Katie 
appeared one day at the Templetons’ 
door with money to repay the obligation 
in full. The couple decided “the money 
should do more than go back into our 
and, wishing to honor the 


|pretty Scandinavian girl for her integ- 
_rity, they set up the fund at Lewis and 
| Clark to help other girls in temporary 





financial need and to foster respect for 
obligations. 

The success of the original fund 
prompted the donors to increase it re- 
cently to $200, and to establish another 


'of like amount for small loans to men 
Order. | 


students at the college. 


CHURCH ORGANIZED FOR 
NEW UNIVERSITY IN MICHIGAN 

A gift to Michigan State University of 
$2,000,000 and 1,400 acres of ground 
will result in the creation of a new in- 
stitution of learning—Michigan State 
University—Oakland. 

The donors are Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
G. Wilson, members of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Detroit (the Reverend 
Allan MacLachlan Frew, pastor). Mr. 
Wilson, seventy-four, is a son of the 
manse, an ordained elder, and an active 
churchman. Mrs. Wilson has also been 
active in her church as well as in presby- 
terial and synodical groups, as a member 
of the Presbyterian Foundation, the 
Board of National Missions, and many 
civic organizations. 

When news of the plans became 
known, the Board of Church Extension 
of the Presbytery of Detroit purchased 
an eighteen-acre estate across from the 
gift site. On the new presbytery proper- 


































ty is Lawnridge Hall, a _ rambj 

twenty-room house. With many mwas 
ing rooms and six fireplaces, it wil 
an ideal center for Westminster Fo 
tion activities among the 600-1,100 
dents expected for the first year’ 
rollment at Michigan State—Oak 
Church services began early this , 
with formal organization taking p 
in October with 163 charter membeyfl., 
is appropriately named the Unive 
Presbyterian Church, Rochester, } 
gan. The Reverend Robert R. Hen 


son is minister-organizer, 


PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 

Miss Margaret Black, at a lund 
in the Presbyterian Home of HighP 
North Carolina, where she reside 
recognition of the ninety-eighth 
versary of her birth. Hosts were the¢ 
Mayor Washburn and Editor Holt 
Pherson of the High Point Ente 
Presentation of a key to the City of 
Point highlighted the festivities, w 
were enjoyed by all the residents offre 
home. 
@ Dr. Joseph P. Cochran, Jr., in 
heran, with the decoration of the Ira 
government’s Lion and the Sun, 
award presented to him by the Mini 
of the Court on behalf of his Majesty 
Shah. Sixty-six-year-old Dr. Cochra 
tired recently after thirty-five yean 
Christian medical work in Iran, the 
twenty-three as director of the Chri 
Hospital in Meshed, His “retirem 
plans are to serve as acting medica 
rector for the Commission on Ecur 
cal Mission and Relations, while 
Theodore D. Stevenson is on a y 
leave of absence, and to be docte 
students at Union Theological Semin 
where he lives. 
@ Dr. Roscoe C. Coen, at a dinner 
his retirement after more than forty} 
as a minister in the Presbytery of 
toon, Synod of Illinois. He was prese 
with a Memory Book and a gene 
purse. His last pastorate was the Pre 
terian Church of Vandalia. 
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@ Dr. Carl F. Hansen, superint 

of schools of the District of Colum C 
by the National Capital Area Com] uy 
of Churches. He received the Cou },, 
annual layman award, Dr. Hans p 
author of a book, “Miracle of Social . 
justment,” which describes the pead It 
elimination of racial segregation # N' 
1954 in a school system whose em Pr 
ment is now 74 per cent Negro an@] yf; 
per cent white. He is an elder inf y, 


Chevy Chase Presbyterian Chi 


PRESBYTERIAN & 








rambj 
any m@Washington, D.C. (Dr. W. Paul Lud- 
_ it wil vig, pastor). 
er Foullig Dr. J. Franklin Henderson, pastor of 
-1,100@he Allison Memorial Presbyterian 
years@hurch, Little Rock, Arkansas, by a 
—Oaklal, oup of white fellow-ministers and lay- 
this Wien. At a service in his church, Dr. 
king pMlijlison was presented a plaque “for cour- 
emt ‘wige and Christian leadership during the | 
Univem ittle Rock racial crisis,” and “as a sym- 
ter, Miol of appreciation to all those Negro 
. Hemfhjinisters who have exercised wise lead- 





ship during the racial crisis.” 
Mrs. Ida B. Hutton, at a tea, by the | 
Voman’s Service League of Pleasant | 
lunciiRidge Presbyterian Church, Cincinnati, 
ligh PaiOhio (Dr. Benjamin F. Judd, pastor), 
residesfn her retirement as financial secretary 
thth afffter serving forty years. Mrs. Hutton, 
e thedimow eighty-four, will continue her active 
Holt @nterest in the church. 
-nterpm™® Miss Mary W. Scrafford, ninety-year- 
ty of Hild deaconess in First Church in Bath, 
ies, wWilPresbyterian, Bath, New York (the Rev- 
nts offrend Robert Cleveland Holland, pas- 
or), who for sixty-six years prior to 1955 
r., inBerved the church as organist. A new 
re Iraiipe organ was dedicated in her honor. 
Sun, Miss Anne G. Watt, by members of 
> Minifhe Presbyterian Church of Norwood 
ajesty@#Park, Chicago, Illinois (the Reverend 
chramfRobert H. Moody, pastor), in apprecia- 
yeat#ion of her fifty years of teaching in the 
1, thelhurch school, At a service held in honor 
Chri#if the church’s 11 fifty-year and 27 
tirem# orty-year communicant members, Miss 
edicalf#Vatt was presented with an engraved 
EcumBible commentary. 
vhile > Mrs. Edward N. Webb, by members 
& YGf The Overbrook Presbyterian Church, 
doct#olumbus, Ohio (the Reverend Ray- 
emilfinond E. Dronsfield, pastor), for twenty- 
vo years as the church’s organist. She 
ner @ivas presented with a hi-fi record player, 
ty Wecords, and a certificate of appreciation. 
of | 
res 
gene 
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Her hobbies include music and cooking 


Pennsylvania Cook Wins Awards at Two Fairs 


The Harold Ames family hits plenty 
of high notes—in music and cooking! 
Of course, Mrs. Ames is the prize- 
winning cook of the family, and here 
she and daughter Beth take time out 
to show off her awards. Mrs. Ames, 
of Clark’s Summit, won all ten last 
year at the Pennsylvania Farm 
Show and Fall’s Overfield Fair. 

Of course busy Mrs. Ames uses 
Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast. 
“It’s fast and easy,” she says, “really 
dependable.” 

You cooks who bake at home will 
be making holiday treats with 


Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast. It’s 
so fast and easy, and keeps for 
months on your shelf. Holiday time 
is a good time to try the new pizza 
recipe, too—it’s right on the Fleisch- 
mann package. And so easy .. . just 
add yeast to biscuit mix for real 
Italian pizza crust. Get Fleisch- 
mann’s Active Dry Yeast...it’s 
the best. 





Another Fine Product of Standard Brands Inc 





ORGANIZATION NEED MONEY? 





Sell our delicious Pennsylvania Dutch 
Butter Mints and Peanut Crunch, 


COMBINATION SPECIAL 


5 doz. Butter Mints Total cost $80.00 


(12 oz. tins) Sell for $1.00 each 
5 doz. Peanut Crunch 
(1 Ib. tins) YOUR PROFIT $40.00 


We pay all freight charges. Send NO 
money with order. Remit in 30 days. 
Please mention the name of your 
organization or church, 


== Ship us 10 doz. Special 
Check here for a free copy 
of ovr complete catalog. 








PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH CANDIES 
Mount Holly Springs, Dept. PL, Pennsylvania 














7ilornioe FOLDING 
BANQUET 

















Factory prices and n 
is modern 

Folding Banquet 

‘able. America's 
greatest line. 


Monroe Co., 64 Church St., Colfax, lowa 
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The appointment of 
LAWRENCE |. PHELPS 


as Tonal Director 
has been announced by 


the Board of Directors of 
Casavant Freres 


LIMITEE 
ST. HYACINTHE, QUE., CANADA 


Mr. Phelps’ progressive philosophy of tonal de- 
sign is well known through his work as a voicer 
and tonal finisher, organ consultant and author 
of several papers. His appointment further in- 
dicates the evolution of the House of Casavant 
in modern artistic trends. 


Major Fred N. Oliver, Chairman of 
the Board 
C. J. Laframboise, President 
Charles Perrault, Vice-President and 
General Manager 
















BENTLEY & SIMON 
quality CHOIR ROBES 
have set the standard 
of excellence ever 
since 1912. Custom- 
tailored of fine fabrics, 
for your lasting enjoyment. 
PULPIT ROBES, too,made 
in the same quality way. 


Write for catalog G-6 


BENTLEY 
SIMON 


ns 























LIANG MEI 
NEEDS A 
GLASS SLIPPER 


widowed stepmother in a squatter’s 
hut, 12 x 12 feet in size, in which 
three other families exist. This is in 
a section of Hong Kong where three 
to five people sleep to a bed, with a 
population of 2,000 to the acre, where 
80% have TB, 95% need dental care 
and 75,000 children are unable to 
attend school. Liang Mei begs for and 
collects garbage ten hours a day and 
acts as a baby sitter for two or three 
extra hours after she gets to what she 
calls home. It is true that she is not 
quite as bad off as some refugee chil- 
dren because she gets first pick of the 
garbage which is really pretty much 
what she lives on. 

But she deserves a glass slipper be- 
cause she is by nature a sweet, bright 
and interesting child. It would not be 
difficult to make a fine lady out of this 
little garbage collector. A month in a 
CCF Home and she would be trans- 
formed into “a beautiful princess.” 

Hong Kong, a British possession ad- 
jacent to Communist China, in 1947 
had a population of 1,800,000. Today 
the flood of refugees from Red China 
has increased the population to approxi- 
mately +,000,000. The Hong Kong 
Government is doing a noble work in 


For Information write 





Richmond 


I wish to “adopt” a boy 
girl for one year in 








(Name Country) 

I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
—_________first month Please 
send me the child’s name, story, address 
and picture. | understand that I cam cor- 
respond with the child, Also, that there 
is so obligation to continue the adoption. 

1 cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by giving $__ EE 





CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 












trying to assist these freedom-loving 
newcomers but the task is gigantic. 
Children like Liang Mei can be “adopt- 
ed” and admitted to the nine CCF 
Homes in Hong Kong, which include 
Children’s Garden, the largest cottage- 
plan Home in the Far East. The cost 
is the same in Hong Kong as in all the 
countries listed—$10 a month. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorporated 
in 1938, with its 288 affiliated orphanage 
schools in 35 countries, is the largest 
Protestant orphanage organization in the 
world. It serves 25 million meals a year. 
It is registered with the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Voluntary Aid of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration of 
the United States Government. It is 
experienced, efficient, economical and 
conscientious. 


Africa (Central), Austria, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, 
Chile, Finland, France, Free China, 
Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, 
Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, Ma- 
laya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Puerto Rico, Syria, United States, 
Vietnam, Western Germany, American 
Indians. 


: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 





4, Virginia 
____Please send me further information, 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





GUE Tcsen ZONE 





, 





Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 
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For the Record 


CHURCH ANNIVERSARIES: 

235th. South, Bergenfield, N. J. ( 
| Rev. Fred H. Wirth, pastor). 
150th. First, Sand Lake, N.Y. 





T 








125th. Pisgah, R.R.1, Bridgeport. | een 
(the Rev. Philip B. Brunn, pastor), * 
| 115th. First, Marion, Ind. (the Reag°” 
James Warren Sala, pastor). this 
100th. Elvaston, Elvaston, Ill. ( like 
Rev. Ben S. Haddick). During the , cent 
'servance the completely redecoray met 
church was rededicated. that 
95th. First of East Williamsbuy feat 
| Ridgewood, N.Y. (the Rev. Gordon @ 
| Gravenor, pastor). C 
| 75th. Memorial of Fox Chase, Ph Moti 
|delphia, Pa. (the Rev. Kermit Hod wher 
Jones, pastor). oct 
70th. First, Monett, Mo. (the Rag" 
Lorin W. Laeger, pastor). aing 
30th. Broughton, Bloomfield, \g* 
(the Rev. G. Robert Wirth, pastor), red 
ackr 
DEDICATIONS: ow 
Clement, Cicero, Ill. (the Rev. Robs - 
Rasmussen, pastor), of rooms for fell 
ship and Christian education. 
First, Indianapolis, Ind. (the ks 








|Roe H. Johnston, pastor), of the a 
| pletely renovated church structure. 

| Mount Tabor, New Albany, Ind. { 
| Rev. John M. Hart, Jr., pastor), of 
1, an education building. 

Zoar, George, Iowa (the Rev. 
|O. Nelson, pastor), of a new manse. 

Peace, St. Louis Park, Minn, (the 
John Foss, pastor), of a new san 
and Christian education unit. 

Rock Hill, Rock Hill, Mo, (the I 
Henry Warren Kunce, pastor), of a 
Christian education building. 

First, Roswell, N. Mex. (the Rev, 
| Homer Tegler, pastor), of a new ed 
tion unit. 

First of Avon, East Avon, N.Y. 
Rev. W. Edward Stokesberry, pastor} 
a church school addition. 

First, Olean, N.Y. (the Rev. Pau 
Hagen, pastor), of an education unit. 

First, Rapid City, S. Dak. (the 
Rew Walz, pastor), of an education 

First, Sevierville, Tenn, (the 
Jason T. Harbert, pastor), of a newé 
cation unit and renovated facilities. 

First, Tullahéma, Tenn. (the 
William D. Inghram, pastor), of a 
education building and the reno 
sanctuary. 

First, Worland, Wyo. (the Rev. 
Gilbert Prentice, pastor), of a 
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_ magazines of the movie world 
make a lot of hullabaloo over what 
theater men call scarcity of product. Yet 
when an actual count shows more than 
530 feature-length films distributed in 
this country in 1958, somehow it seems 
like a great plenty. Anyone who has re- 
cently reviewed his fourth-grade arith- 
metic, as I am doing these days, can see 
that this total means that more than ten 
features were produced every week this 
year. 

Cracks continued to develop in the 
Motion Picture Code in 1958. Time was 
when the voluntary adherence to this 
document kept film makers somewhere 
near the straight and narrow path, shun- 
ning themes of sexual infidelity, prom- 
iscuity, and unwarranted violence. But 
any review of the year would have to 
acknowledge that the Code is in urgent 
need of revision; and new supports must 


shore it up if movies are to survive as 
something other than bawdy entertain- 


Rodgers and Hammerstein’s hit musical, 





‘South Pacific,” plays at premium prices. 
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SEEN AND HEARD by J. C. Wynn 
An Over-the-Shoulder Look 


ment. The place to begin, we feel, is with 
an objective rating of new titles for 
adults, youth, and children. 

Hollywood is quick to mirror the pub- 
lic’s interest, we know. So when the 
news was filled with items about racial 
integration, film titles began to reflect 
the topic. The Defiant Ones, reviewed 
here last issue, Kings Go Forth with its 
plot on miscegenation, and the St. Louis 
Blues all treated the Negro-white rela- 
tionship, In northern states, at least, this 
has had good results at the box office. 

Tennessee Williams’ play, Cat on a 
Hot Tin Roof, was made into a film this 
year and thus became the fifth drama 
from his pen to reach the screen. All in 
all, it wasn’t a lean year for drama. We 
were offered Eugene O’Neill’s Desire 
Under the Elms, Paddy Chayevsky’s 
story of a Hollywood siren, The God- 
dess, Agatha Christie’s basher, Witness 
for the Prosecution, and S. N. Behrman’s 
Jacobowsky and the Colonel, renamed 
Me and the Colonel. While our feelings 
about some of the dramas remain mixed, 
it was heartening to see the quality of 
others. 

There was the new emphasis on the 
military. Several films were spoofs of 
the whole militaristic apparatus: No 
Time for Sergeants, Onionhead, and The 
Captain from Kopenick got away with it. 
But others proved to be grim and brutal 
without adding anything to filmlore but 
low-budget bores like Tank Battalion. 
The Enemy Below, Run Silent Run 
Deep, and Torpedo Run depicted sub- 
marine warfare, And a few films opened 
what may be a minor trend of viewing 
the war from German eyes; outstanding 
among these were The Young Lions and 
A Time to Love and a Time to Die. 

My favorite comedy in the year was 
a gem from the pen of Thornton Wilder, 
The Matchmaker. Shirley Booth once 
again showed what a great actress she is 
in this unconventional film, where char- 
acters step aside to address the audience 
and all the cast ham it in a never subtle, 
heartwarming story. In the same vear, 
Miss Booth contrasted this comical part 
with a pathetic and neglected wife in 
Hot Spell. Now just before the close of 
1958, that master of many parts, Alec 
Guinness, is appearing in the Joyce Cary 
story, The Horse’s Mouth, This too is 
great comedy, but not the one to which 
you choose to take the bairns. 


















Kay Walsh supports Alec Guinness, who 
stars in comedy, ““The Horse’s Mouth.” 


We encountered increases at the the- 
ater this year—both in time and money. 
We were seeing longer pictures, The Big 
Country, for instance, gave us three full 
hours of Gregory Peck and the great 
western vista. The Brothers Karamazov, 
South Pacific, and Windjammer all like- 
wise kept us up late. And we paid more 
to see the movies, too, First-run pictures 
cost $1.25 to $3.00 per ticket; and re- 
cession or not, throngs were paying the 
price. By the time South Seas Adventure 
had bowed as the newest Cinerama pro- 
duction this year, that travelogue series 
had already grossed no less than $74,- 
000,000 in film houses across the world. 

Last, but hardly least, this was an- 
other year of horror on the screen. Some 
titles counted on aversion to bugs to set 
their theme (The Fly, The Spider). 
Others offered incredible science-fiction- 
terror-hokum The Blob to 
frighten. A chap by the name of Herman 
Cohen rates some new kind of award for 
producing the greatest number of these 
cinematrocities. His include I Was a 
Teenage Frankenstein, How to Make a 
Monster, I Was a Teenage Werewolf, 
and Blood of Dracula, By year's end, 
however, a bright spot appeared in the 
midst of all this gore. Wise money boys 
were saying that the horror kick was 
nearing its end; and that it had seen its 
peak in 1958. All we can say to that is 
ring in the new! 
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From “This Is the Middle East” 





to Jerusalem 


The current mission-study books probe for 


Christian answers to timely Middle Eastern 


and North American problems 


by Thomas 5S. Goslin, Il 


We United Presbyterians U.S.A. be- 
gin our first year of mission studies to- 
gether as a merged church with two 
timely themes: “The Middle East” and 
“Christian Concerns of North American 
Neighbors.” Expressing the interest of 
our new denomination in the “general 
of the 
eight Friendship Press books reviewed 


mission” of the church, three 
in this article are written or edited by 
United Presbyterians U.S.A. 

Wide circulation should be given to 
all of these materials, because they are 
not only relevant to our day but are 
well written, printed, and il- 
Truthfully, this year’s study 


also very 
lustrated 
written in capsule 


books, necessarily 


form, are equal to many whodunits in 


39 


reader appeal and far superior to most 
TV offerings. Now that many congrega- 
tions are in the midst of the “Family 
Night” time of the (“Christian 
North Neigh- 
bors”) and also engaged in organization 
and group study (“The Middle East”), 
church members are urged to acquire 


year 


Concerns of American 


and read these little volumes, if they 
have not already done so. 

The basic book for the overseas theme 
is R. Park Johnson’s Middle East Pil- 
grimage (cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.50). 
Dr. Johnson, field representative for our 
church in the Middle East, projects us 
squarely into the seething battlegrounds 
that are tomorrow’s headlines. 

The first half of the book delineates 








































carefully and in short compass the hj ath, 
tory and background of the countrigfYS™ 
ranging from Morocco all the way acrg5i0 
to West Pakistan. The main facts agge@P 
here, and reader interest will cent : 
upon the story of Palestine, which py 
Johnson calls “The Much Promisgpders 
Land,” from the time of the Balfogmems 
Declaration right up to the eve of igpeim 
Lebanon debacle. ks, 
stra 
7 
al 


Noteworthy is the frank appraisal 
the Arab-Israeli question. Also, the 
thor’s handling of the appeal of Isl 
is delightfully precise, and forms a fgg ™°S 
foundation for the second half of pst st 
book, which brings into focus the sqgprob 
cific task of Christians in the Midggete 
East. Rett 

Most Protestants will be grateful (qpsie ‘ 
Dr. Johnson’s explanation of the reggeth, 
tionship between the “old” Christiggmes 
churches and the “evangelical” bodigf a? ¢ 
established by missionary endeavgifFE, \ 
Several appendices are helpful at tgpapte 
point. One is led to inquire, howevw undit 
why Friendship Press does not provigpmin 
an index in this and other study volumagurch 


The proliferation of names and _pladpii, t 
would make this seem desirable age U- 
so enhance the usability of the texts Tho: 


itical 
ders 
bckel 


The companion volume, New Voie 
Old Worlds (cloth, $2.95; paper, $1: 


is written by Paul Geren, who m 


teaches at Baylor University and w the 
has been a U.S. Foreign Service offi lief | 
in the Middle East. It includes nigpely 
short biographies of missionaries agppte 


nationals. mn an 

Geren’s book will have a special wh 
peal for those who are interested in @PP° 
counts of martyrdom and_ sufferigpime 


faced by Christians in the Middle Eq? “° 


where conversion has always been arley 
slow and painful process. Most of pht i 
have heard about the persecution atest 


deportation of Armenians by the TugMe © 


a generation ago, Geren’s pages surg 
the tragedy of these horrible days cogt us 
alive. t onl 

The first biography, that of Manggpserve 
Sang, “the Christian dervish,” is q@® & 
of the most unusual accounts this @Con 
viewer has ever read. When you stigity f 
this, you will appreciate the terriggch s 
task faced by Christian workers in Yo" 


Middle East to provide a framework¥ sim 
a normal Christian experience. In fm A 


after leafing through this book, you ed 
wonder whether Geren has selected Hora 
atypical, or whether Middle East Chae ©o! 
tian experiences are always so freigh the 
with sorrow and solemnity. lism 
We turn now to the third bookfltie: 
the Middle East, which is intended{Jurch 
youth. It is Caught in the Mid@Jane 
PressytTertan LARCEM 





th, $2.95; paper, $1.50), by Gloria 


the ni 
ountyggysner. @ secretary of the International 
y acm@fissionary Council, In just over a hun- 
cts aed pages, the author tells the historical 
centggets and gives the personal episodes 
ich pat will serve to make the Middle East 
romigg@derstandable for young readers. This 
Balfoggems to me to be the easiest and most 
. of qgpeinating to read of all this year’s 
ks, as Dr. Wysner moves from the 
-aisal @pstract fact to its incarnation in a per- 
the aja. This movement between truth in 
f Is al, and then personal, form proves 
s a fagmost effective style for the Middle 


> of ygpst story, which is so complicated that 


he ggprobably has to be told piecemeal for 
Midameater clarity. 

Returning now to our continent, the 
eful qpsic aid is Concerns of a Continent 


he ragoth, $2.95; paper, $1.50), edited by 
hristaggmes W. Hoffman. The compiler, who 
boda an associate editor of PREsBYTERIAN 
deavaiFE, Writes the opening and concluding 
at t@papters, and solicits the help of out- 
ynding authorities from various de- 
minations to tell the story of the 


Oweve 


provi 
olumagurch in Alaska, Canada, Mexico, Ha- 
| plaggipii, the Caribbean area, and of course 


le q : U.S.A. 
Those who are unaware of the auto- 


texts. 

Voicaitical capacity of American Protestant 
. gi gmders will be impressed with Wilfrid 
10 mgpckelman’s U.S.A. chapter on “Trends 
ad wig the Church,” in which the current 


» ofaglief in “religion in general” is percep- 
es namely discussed. G. Baez-Camargo’s 
‘es aggapter on Mexico is one of real distinc- 

and should be studied carefully by 


cial a Who have not yet learned why we 
] in@gpport Protestant work in what is 
fferigmimed to be a Roman Catholic part of 


le Ege World. The chapter on Hawaii, by 
beentley H. Zeigler, gives a realistic in- 
t of @pht into the problems and failures of 
on @getestantism in the Islands. The de- 
» Tune of historic Protestantism and the 
s magpsurge of groups like the Mormons pre- 
1s cat us with an uncomfortable challenge 

t only in Hawaii but elsewhere, which 
Man@@serves continuing careful investiga- 
is qpn and study, 





this @# Concerns of a Continent has unusual 
, stapity for an anthology. The material for 
th section is carefully organized, but 





yond that the problems or concerns 
similar, From Hawaii to Puerto Rico, 
bm Alaska to Panama, the church is 
lied to confront problems: poverty, 
1orance, disease, and related concerns, 
e commend Friendship Press authors 
their honesty, exhibited in a growing 
lism concerning the revelation of dif- 
ties and failures in the work of the 
urch, as well as triumphs, 


Harrington's The Shad- 
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ows They Cast (cloth, $2.95; paper, 
$1.50) does for Concerns of a Continent 
what New Voices, Old Worids does for 
Middle East Pilgrimage, and accom- 
plishes it even more successfully. Or 
perhaps it is just easier for us to under- 
stand the spiritual odysseys of our North 
American neighbors. Anyway, her biog- 
raphies are more readily visualized than 
Geren’s. 

Miss Harrington, a staff member of 
the United Presbyterian Board of Na- 
tional Missions, retells the amazing and 
inspiring experiences of Alfonso Rod- 
riguez, president of the Evangelical 
Seminary in Matanzas, Cuba, Hipolito 
Marcano, Puerto Rican legislator, makes 
a good subject for a short biography. 
Here we see the Christian layman who 
makes an outstanding contribution in 
political and economic as well as ecclesi- 
astical life. 

There is another unusual contrast be- 
tween this book and the biographical 
sketches of the Middle East in that most 
of the subjects in Miss Harrington’s vol- 
ume seem to have their greatest days 
of service ahead, while most of those 





sketched by Dr. Geren, with the signal 
exception of Charles Malik, are dead or 
have already made their outstanding 
contribution. One book is mainly con- 
temporary; the other, mainly historical. 

Wuat—Concerns North American 
Youth? (paper only, 75¢), edited by 
Sarah S. Parrott, is intended for youth 
interested in the study of this area. It 
has a Reader’s Digest format, with a 
number of brief articles by young peo- 
ple and by denominational youth sec- 
retaries. There are a number of pages of 
pictures, which will help this booklet 
to stir the minds of young people, whose 
interest in their contemporaries we so 
often underestimate. 

The basic texts are supplemented by 
these twenty-four page booklets: This 
Is the Middle East, by John Blumberg, 
and This Is North America, by Doris 
Darnell (paper only, 60¢ each). In both 
publications, the first half gives basic 
information about the countries: size, 
population, products, politics, problems. 
The second half points up the present 
role of the church. There are many fine 
photographs in each booklet. 





Junior High 
Pearls Are Made, by Ann M. Har- 
rison 


Always an Answer, by Alice H. 
Lewis 


Juniors 
They Live in Bible Lands, by 
Grace W. McGavran 
Ten Pairs of Shoes, by Mae H. 
Ashworth 


Primary 


The Thirsty Village, 
Blatter 


by Dorothy 


Leo of Alaska, by Edith Agnew 


Kindergarten 
Little Playmate Books, Set II 


Esa: A Little Boy of Nazareth, by 
E. Mildred Nevill 


Rosita: A Little Girl of Puerto 
Rico, by Jeanette Perkins Brown 





Mission-Study Texts 
for Younger Readers 


Manvel: A Little Boy of Mexico, 
by Jeanette Perkins Brown 


A leader's guide on each theme 
for every age level (except kinder- 
garten) is available. Conversations 
on the Middle East is a Presbyte- 
rian study unit for women’s circles 
and other adult groups. 


All these materials may be or- 
dered from your nearest Presbyte- 
rian Distribution Service: 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York; 
416 S. Franklin Street, Chicago 7, 
Illinois; and 234 McAllister Street, 
San Francisco 2, California. 


Tools for Missionary Educa- 
tion, 1957-58, is available with- 
out charge from P.D.S, It contains 
planning information, including 
lists of resources and audio-visual 
materials, and gives prices for all 
missionary education materials men- 
tioned in this review, 
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in the heart of Miami Beach Fun Belt! 


Thres-block long, sun-drenched beach. Olym- 


pic pool. Cabana Colony. Acres of tropical 


— Tennis courts. Putting greens. Steps 


rom clubs, famed Lincoln Road shops. Min- 
utes from Jai-Alai and fishing. Luxurious air- 
conditioned suites and rooms, with free TV. 
Entertainment nightly. 


53 of 283 rooms 
per day, per person, double occupancy 


n.4 
5g to Dec 19 416 yt 414 . Jan. 31 
including world-famous Roney meals 
(Breakfast & Dinner) European Plan available 
For reservations call: 
N.Y.: MU 8-O110 (Open Suns.) 
Chicago: AN 3-6222 
or SEE YOUR TRAVEL apentd 
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No Wings, No Candy Canes 


NCE upon a time there was a congregation so benighted that it 
didn’t even have a Christmas pageant. The most Oriental-looking 
bathrobes were left hanging in the closets the year round, there being 
no call for Wise Men’s suits. Instead of being unpacked to grace the 
yearly manger scene, Mrs. McCoy’s blue velvet draperies, left over 
from the house before last, just stayed in her attic. 

The brown-haired little girls in that church were allowed to grow 
up thinking anybody could qualify to be an angel. Nobody had ever 
told them that this role was restricted to blondes. 

Not only that, but this church was so backward that it didn’t even 
have Sunday school Christmas parties. The superintendent never got 
himself up in a Santa Claus suit and practiced emerging from the fire- 
place in the church social room, to the not quite restrained mirth of 
his wife. The church building did not echo to the howls of four-year- 
olds, one of whom was trying to get by force the police whistle which 
Santa Claus had quite inconsiderately awarded to another. And if 
there were stomach aches among the children of that church at Christ- 
mastime, they could never be traced to the Sunday school party. 

But, you may say, didn’t this church know anything about celebrat- 
ing Christmas at all? After all, Christmas and Easter are the most im- 
portant feasts of the church. 

Well, they did celebrate Christmas in this church I am talking about. 
On Sunday before Christmas, at the vesper hour, there was a service 
for everybody. The church was lighted by candles, their living glow 
showing forth the coming of the Light of the World into the lives of 






















tells you what is different about : fight 
men. Balsam and spruce trees filled the church with fragrance, and t 

St. Pete rsb U rg spoke of the Cross and of eternal life. All the choirs, from the cherubs -" 
‘the sunshine city” on up, marched in procession, carrying lighted candles, into the [f° 

St. Petersburg is unlike the other mysteriously glowing sanctuary. ne p 
vacation lands you've seen. It’s a acts 


family center — metropolitan, yet 
friendly. 

We have kept St. Pete a clean, 
green spot—the kind of place 


The congregation sang a number of the old, familiar Christmas carols, 
even the littlest children being able to join in on “Silent Night” and 
“O Come, All Ye Faithful.” The minister read the Christmas story from 
the New Testament, from Matthew, and from Luke. And in between 
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you'd like to live. We have good the carols and the readings, the choirs sang. Usually, they wound up vif 
schools, modern stores, churches. with the joyful Bach Chorale, “Break forth, O beauteous heavenly fF 'S 
Some 7,000 new homes in every light.” of th 
price range were built last year. _— her 


And we live outdoors almost all 


When the service was over, the people went out into the cold, starlit 





year. It’s easy to find partners for | dark, feeling refreshed and restored to Christmas, and able to cope once ff€s t 
golf, fishing, bowling, or any other | more with the last-minute packages and the crowds jostling around the of th 
oe - would enjoy being gift counters in the stores. (EK 
— = It must have been rather restful to belong to that church. Now I must #F°"™ 
We invite you to come and visit » seeks 
mo back to stay. hurry up to our church and see whether I can extract my husband's bath- 
The new Florida Presbyterian | robe from among the piles of cheesecloth angel-wings, where it has been ‘hol 
College will start construction soon since the Christmas pageant last week. He says he’s gold. he 
in St. Petersburg. Dibe 
Do you prefer hotels, motels, 


apartments or beaches? We'll 
send a catalog if you write: 
H. R. Devenport, Manager 
Chamber of Commerce 
St. Petersburg, Fiorida 
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DIBELIUS—WATCHMAN 


~ Tor EAST AND WEST 


(Continued from page 19) 


state is really totalitarian only when the 
church, as a church, no longer exists 
within its orbit. If God grants his grace, 
this shall nowhere happen. It will never 
happen where the Church Universal is 
alive. 

The Communists fear him for his ser- 
mons, which are not simply fearless but 





always accurately rooted in Christian 
doctrine, Dibelius is too wise a man to 
run head-on into his opposition. He has 
lived too long with authoritarianism to 
make the mistake of blind, unintelligent 
opposition. He preaches Christian truth 
and is confident of its final triumph, al- 
though the battle may be a long one 
and will probably be waged long after 
Otto Dibelius has ceased to be Bishop 
of Berlin. 

Although the battle has many separate 
actions, this watchman on the boundary 
of East and West sees it as a whole. It 
is nothing less than a struggle for the 
independent existence of the Christian 
church, Included in that is the very 
marrow of religious liberty which Chris- 
tians in East Germany find denied in the 
restrictions on their movements, their 
lack of paper to print books and maga- 
zines, the inability to collect money for 
the church, the onslaught on the youth 
of the church. In Dibelius’ office there 
are files and reports which one day will 
add up to a formidable indictment of 
totalitarian methods in the day-to-day 
fighting of the spirit in eastern Germany. 
Bishop Dibelius is no vague prophet of 
evil tidings. He knows. Like the doctrine 
he preaches, his knowledge is based on 
acts in history, and a history which is 
being compiled by the many who live it. 

Another aspect of Otto Dibelius’ 
watchful warfare is his concern for the 

nification of Germany. He believes that 

he is working for the ultimate triumph 
of that concern by being what he is and 
where he is, That same passion for unity 
lies behind his presidency of the Council 
of the Evangelical Church in Germany 
(EKID), a federation of Lutheran, Re- 
ormed, and United Churches which 
feeks to give purpose and policy to the 
vhole Protestant church in Germany. 
he Hitler experience taught Bishop 
Jibelius the lesson that division within 
he church is an offering laid on the 
otalitarian altar: 

The story of men’s self-glorification 
sa succession of broken shrines. History, 
however, seen with Christ, isa wondrous 
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evolution of healing and sharing. With- 
out the spirit of healing and sharing, 
there is no integration. Without our sac- 
rificial love, there is no hearing the call 
sent forth to be fellow laborers with God. 

That same vision he has carried into 
his ecumenical relationships. Since Am- 
sterdam 1948, Otto Dibelius has been 
a busy and respected interchurch leader. 
In 1954 he was elevated to the highest 
position in Protestant cooperative coun- 
cils by his election in Evanston, Illinois, 
to be one of the presidents of the World 
Council of Churches, He has often been 
in the United States, and has so many 
more invitations to come that he could 
spend all his time fulfilling them. He 
has been to Asia and the Pacific, an am- 
bassador of the ecumenical movement 
in which he sees not only a Christian 
hope for the world but a hope for his 
new Germany. Never again must Ger- 
many be allowed to slip back into politi- 
cal, ecclesiastical, and economic isola- 
tionism. She is in the world, and Otto 
Dibelius is determined to see that she 
stays there, 

Sober, reserved, detached, and never 
carried away by his emotions, Bishop 
Dibelius might appear on first contact 
to be just a subtle church-statesman at 
home with the niceties of assembly law 
and church management. Dibelius is 
master in all these, but his greatness lies 
elsewhere. Never was this greatness 
more magnificently expressed than in 
1956 in his pastoral proclamation which 
refuted the Communists’ claim on Chris- 
tian youth: 

We may thank God that ours is now 
the nation in which the issues are reach- 
ing right down into the uttermost depths 
of human existence. If now we are 
graced with strength and wisdom 
enough to preserve our children from 
giving their young souls away, sur- 
rendering their future to the uniform 
pattern of animal-like existence, then 
we may also render a good Samaritan’s 
service to people in other nations. 

I am nothing more than just one of the 
fathers in that family. But no power on 
earth can take away my commitment, 
interwoven with my responsibility, when 
once each of these young persons has 
been named after Christ, and the new 
name has been written down in the Book 
of Life. 

Thus spoke the watchman of East and 
West, the bishop, the church-statesman, 
the Christian theologian and father of 
a family. Although he is growing old in 
years, he still is the German church's 
chief protector and spokesman on all of 
these fronts, 











Songs that give thanks-- 
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the End of the Day ooo 
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PERRY COMO’s 
“When You Come 
to the End of the Day” 


Moments of musical reverence in sound to 
make your day complete. Perry sings 12 
beautiful and timeless songs. 


e HE’S GOT THE WHOLE WORLD IN 
HIS HANDS e NO WELL ON EARTH 
e SCARLET RIBBONS @® WHITHER 
THOU GOEST e WHEN YOU COME 
TO THE END OF THE DAY e MAY 
THE GOOD LORD BLESS AND KEEP 
YOU e ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT 
® ONLY ONE e IN THE GARDEN e 
I MAY NEVER PASS THIS WAY AGAIN 
e A STILL SMALL VOICE e PRAYER 
FOR PEACE 


Available on regular Long Play or on Living Stereo records. 
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The Upper Room Book for Lent 
a A Layman’s 
our woes | Guide to Our 

Lord’s Prayer 
by 
— Kendrick Strong 
ane 





In this latest addition to the devotional 
literature of The Upper Room, the writer 
describes the values of our Lord’s Prayer, 
section by section. 


Single copy, 35¢. 


Cho Uys itvvomh_ 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Three for $1.00. 





Since 1889 LEADING DESIGNERS ond CRAFTSMEN of 


STAINED GLASS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS & BRONZE TABLETS 


PAYRE-SPIERS SGUDIOS 


48-54 EAST 13th ST. + PATERSON 16, W. J. 








FOLDING CHAIRS 
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Wi\ 


In Steel or Wood 
FOLDING TABLES 


‘4 P REDINGTON & Co. 





DOT 54 SCRANTON 2, PA, 





BULLETIN 


BOARD 





Bulletin Board provides a place where notices 
may be posted by Presbyterian churches, | 
Church boards and agencies, ministers, and 
peseeoes of books for Presbyterian readers. 
Rate: $1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, 
Payable in advance. Compiete name and ad- 
Gress or a Presbyterian Life box number is 
counted as three words. 


Searching for minister to youth and chil- | 


dren. New church and education building. 
Challenging position, enthusiastic congre- 
gation, multiple staff. 1000 S.C.C. Large 
youth and camp emphasis. Good salary. 
Write John R. Glenn, Boulevard Presby- 
terian Church, 1235 Northwest Boulevard, 
Columbus 12, Ohio. 


Church pews for sale—40 solid oak, walnut 
finish; in very good condition. 10 seats per 
pew. Available within several weeks. First 
Presbyterian Church, 5th & Court Sts., 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. 


“The Presbyterian Valley”—a thrilling nar- 
rative of the creative influence of 200 
years of Presbyterianism west of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains. Price $3.95 at your near- 
est Presbyterian Book Store. An ideal 
Christmas gift. 
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Question: What does Jesus mean in 
Matthew 19:24: “It is easier for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle than 
for a rich man to enter the Kingdom of 
God”? I have been told that the “eye of 
a needle” means the small arch entrance 
through the wall of a city. 


Answer: I have heard this explana- 
tion that Jesus referred to a narrow low 
gateway through which a camel might 
pass if it had no load on its back. On 
this view, Jesus meant that just as a 
camel could get through the gate only if 
it had no load on its back, so you can 
enter the kingdom only if you are free 
| from riches. However, I know no ancient 
evidence that the term “needle’s eye” 
| was ever used for a city gate. 

I have also heard it said that Jesus was 
talking not about a camel but about a 
“rope,” which one might try to put 
through the eye of a needle. This as- 
sumes that the writers of our Greek 
Gospels did not understand what Jesus 
said; they thought he was talking about 
a camel when he really meant a rope. 

Neither of the above explanations is 
| satisfactory, Jesus was using a proverbial 
| way of referring to what seems impossi- 
ble. The camel was the largest beast of 
burden used in Palestine in Jesus’ day. 
When people wanted to refer to some- 
thing apparently impossible, they spoke 
of putting something large through a 
needle’s eye. For example, an ancient 
rabbi living in Babylonia ridiculed the 
pretensions of another rabbi by saying, 
“Oh! You’re from Pumbeditha, where 
they put elephants through needles’ 
eyes.” Compare another rabbi’s saying 
about what great things a little re- 
pentance will lead to: “God said to the 
Israelites, ‘Show me an opening of re- 
| pentance no larger than a needle’s eye, 
and I will open for you doors through 
which wagons and carriages can enter.’ ” 
, These and other sayings show that 
among the Jews it was proverbial to re- 
fer to large animals or objects going 
through a needle’s eye. It was a way 
of referring to something astounding, 
something you would not think possible. 

In this passage in Matthew, Jesus is 
talking about the great danger that 
riches bring to man’s spiritual life. He 
uses this illustration to say that it is 
next to impossible for a rich man to 
enter the Kingdom of God. In fact, 
he says in verse 26 that this is impossi- 
ble for man, but not for God. God can 














WE'VE BEEN ASKED 


CH 


perform the miracle; he can save # , 
rich man from the dangers and damag, Ny | 


that riches bring. E 














Question: How many Herods de 
the New Testament mention? 


Answer: The New Testament 
tions six rulers who were named Hen 
or were of the Herodian family. Hen 
the Great (40-4 B.C.) was king of 
Palestine. Jesus was born while he y 
king (Matthew 2:1). He was a puppl 
king, given his kingdom by Rome. Whe 
he died, Rome divided his kingdo 
among his three sons. Archelaus \ 
made ethnarch of Idumea, Judea, 3 
Samaria, and governed these regi 
from 4 B.C. to 6 A.D. Matthew 24 
mentions him. Herod Antipas w 
tetrarch of Galilee and Perea from 
B.C. to 39 A.D. He ruled Galilee dur 
Jesus’ ministry (Luke 3:1). Philip w 
tetrarch of the region northeast of th 
Sea of Galilee from 4 B.C. to 34 Al 
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(Luke 3:1). Later, a grandson of Hen fe 
the Great, named Herod Agrippa I, w 
ment. 





king of Palestine from 41 to 44 A.D. 
killed James the brother of John (A 
12:2). Herod Agrippa II (referred toi 
Acts as Agrippa), great-grandson 
Herod the Great, ruled an area in th 
northeast part of Palestine from 53 Al 
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until late in the first century. When P: Sh 
was a prisoner, he spoke before tig’ 
ruler (Acts 25:13—26:32), — 
In all of these cases the real pow could 
was that of Rome; Rome gave these m Ja 
their position; these Herods were genagY*Y> 
ally loyal to Rome’s interests. if you 
cooki 
. fore « 
Question: Why does the New Tes . 
ment tell so little about some of t _ 





Twelve Apostles? “Ty 





ria’s 
Answer: Because most of them play@§yj_,¢}, 
no outstanding role in the work of ti... 


Church. They certainly were good “C 


loyal disciples, but did not stand out@.,).,,, 


individuals. Note that in Acts six m “an 
play leading roles: Peter, Barnab Sh 
Stephen, Philip (one of the Seve =a 
Paul, and James the brother of the Ls _ 
Only one of these six was a member ‘Ref 
the Twelve; this was Peter. There “wr 
many later legends about all of ¢ ae 
Twelve, but these later stories do Gulik 
give us trustworthy history. 

4 ‘ ind t 

—F.oyp V. F ' 
Professor of New Te Jan 

McCormick Theological § ext 
Pressytentan LimMari: 
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> “It was the afternoon before Christmas. 
Pe Janie and Dad had just finished trimming 
dri the big fir tree in the front window. It 
P i was sparkling with tinsel and bright or- 
ott naments. Colored lights twinkled on and 
‘s off; on the very top shone a silver star. 
Ps Dad stepped back and stood a me- 
D ment, his eyes resting on the packages 
tA heaped under the tree. “I declare, it 
1 to makes me feel almost ashamed—all those 
a packages!” he exclaimed. Janie could 
in hardly believe her ears. Dad said the 
3 Al queerest things sometimes 


n Pa She sat down under the tree and ex- 
amined again the gaily wrapped pack- 


e ti : 
ages. Just a few more hours, and she 
pow could open all of her presents. 
- Janie,” Mother said from the door- 
way, “don’t you think it would be nice 
gene age : a 
if you took Maria some of our Christmas 
cookies? You'll have plenty of time be- 
Tes fore dinner.” 
of Janie frowned. She wanted to stay 


home with her tree and her packages. 




















“Janie, you must remember it is Ma- 


ria’s first Christmas in our country,” 


Mother continued, “and she’s a long way 


of t 
da 


out 


from her old home.” 
“Oh, all right.” Janie took the brightly 
colored box Mother gave her and went 


 S Bslowly down the sidewalk. 


vabe : : 
She remembered the first time she had 


seen Maria Gulik, her parents, and her 
older brother. 
“Refugees” 


It had been at church. 
what the 
‘alled them. The congregation had found 
i house for the family and a job for Mr. 
Gulik. They had given them furniture 
and tried to make them feel at home. 

in the 
where 


was newspaper 


re 


f fi 


Janie turned a corner and there, 
ext block, was the little 
LiMaria lived. 


house 


CHILDREN’S STORY by Hazel H. 


Waterman 


Janie took a long slide on an icy patch, 
I can make it snappy and hurry home, 
she thought. But her mind kept going 
back to the first day of school and Maria’s 
shy little smile as she accepted the pencil 
Janie gave her. 


As she went up the steps to Maria’s 
house, Janie could hear music. And then 
Maria opened the door. “Come in,” 


she cried, “I am so glad to see vou.” 

Janie put the box of cookies on top of 
the small heap of packages under the 
tree in the corner. It was a little tree, 
decorated with popcorn and cranberry 
strings. 

Maria’s mother smiled at Janie and 
motigned her to sit in the chair next to 
her. vir. Gulik was playing his violin, 


German. 


and they were all singing “Away in a 
Manger,” in Janie couldn't 
understind the words, but she hummed 
right along with them. 

Maria’s mother was holding # “le 
on her lap. When the cargl war“ 1, 
she opened it and read i Be 
guage. “It’s the Christmas story>.. 
plained Maria to Janie, 

Mr. Gulik picked up his violin, = 
soon the strains of “Silent Night” filled 
the little room. Again they all sang to- 
gether, the Guliks in German, and Janie 
in English. 

On the 
group of little figures of Mary and Jo- 


table by the window was a 


seph and the Christ Child in a manger. 
explained Maria as Janie 
at it, 
part of our Christmas in our old home.” 


“It’s a créche.” 


went over to look “It was always 


It was getting dark when Janie left 


Maria’s house. “A blessed Christmas to 





af A Change in Christmas 


you,” called Maria. 

Walking slowly home, 
Janie kept thinking of what she had just 
Suddenly a wonderful 
She knew 


exactly what she was going to do. She 


toward her 


seen and heard, 
idea flashed into her mind. 
ran the rest of the way home. 

“Mother, Mother,” she called, rushing 
into the kitchen. “It was wonderful at 
Maria's.” 

Mother tipped Janie’s head back and 
smiled, “What they 
Christmas? Did have a 

“Yes, a little 
some presents, but nobody was thinking 


were doing for 


Maria 
tiny 


tree?” 
one, and they had 
about tees or gifts. They were too busy 
with—the real Christmas.” 

When 


she was a 


Janie ran up to her room. 
Mother called her for dinner, 
long time coming. Mother and Dad were 
already at the table when she tiptoed 
down into the living room, pushed back 
the piles of gifts under the tree, and put 
something in their place. Then she slid 
into her chair at the table. 

“What's going on, Janie?” asked Dad. 
“You look as though vou were ready to 


burst with a big secret.” 


“You'll find out after dinner,” she 
answ ered . 
At last. the meal was over, Janie 


slipped into the living room ahead of her 
parents, and she was waiting as they 
appeared in the doorway. 
“See, we have a créche, too. Like 
Maria has!” 
There, under the tree, in front of all 
the 
baby “doll. asleep in its cradle. 


whispered Janie. 


she said, 
gay packages was her best-loved 


“It’s our Baby Jesus,” 


“Now we can have a real Christmas, too.” 





A ae Ann 
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